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Let this 
clear up all dou 


a plain statement of 
act to the motoring 
public 


Anyone who tells you that you cannot get balloon 
tire mileage today equal to that of the best High 
Pressure Cords is quoting from ancient history. 

With the perfection of the Goodrich Silvertown 
Balloon all existing doubt of balloon tire per- 
formance went out of date. 

Let us make this plain—let us make it brief— 
let us get it straight— 





Silvertown Balloons deliver mileage equal 
to that of any Tires ever manufactured. 


It doesn’t cost you a single mile of distance for 
thousands of miles of comfort and safety. 

Put Silvertown Balloons on your car and you 
can depend on them to give you the highest de- 
gree of satisfaction and economy. 

There is conveniently located near you a 
Goodrich dealer ready to serve you. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1870 AKRON, OHIO 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario 


( ;oodrich 
vertowns 


“BEST IN THE LONG RU N”* 
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ROOF 
GARDENING 


Chiffon, soft as a mid-summer night’s 
mood— 








Black satin and silver-colored lamé 
with syncopation in every line— 
Frocks as new as the next dance hit 
yet to rule the roof! 


Made to individual order at special 
Summer prices in our Import Salon, 


T hird Floor 








: FIFTH AVENUE—THIRTY-FOURTH STREET—MADISON AVENUE-——THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 
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Rates $12 to $22 a week 
—Transient Rates: 
$2.50,$3.00,$3.50.No 
initiation fees. “No dues. 
Junior executives and college men 
recently graduated will find it possi- 
ble to make special arrangements for 


double rooms whereby costs may be 
reduced to as low as $7. 


NEW YORK—6 minutes rrom Times Square 
CHICAGO—s minutes from the Loop 
CLEVELAND—In the center of the city 





ONVENIENCE—a factor 
in Comfortable Living 


ONVENIENCE and accessibility are two of 
( : the greatest factors in comfortable living — 


And when appointments and entertainments 
equal those of the most exclusive club plus — 

A rate at which just living was formerly 
figured plus — 

The cheerful companionship and _ association 
of your own kind (mostly college men )—then . . 


Is it any wonder that gentlemen who are at home 
in harmonious environment choose the Allerton? 


ALLERTON CLUB RESIDENCES 
New York Cleveland Chicago 


(Ready for occupancy September Ist) 
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You, too, can 


OWN A 
PACKARD 
SLX 


HE price reduction of 
nearly a thousand dollars, 
made in 1925, put Packard 

Six comfort, beauty and dis- 
tinction at last within the 
reach of thousands to whom 
the possession of a Packard 
had been a lifetime ambition. 
And Packard Six sales more 
oe doubled intwelve months. 
Sin have been paying over 
for your motor cars, you, 
a can own a Packard Six. 
And here are three reasons why 
you will find this fine car your 
best possible transportationin- 
vestment this spring. 


Costs No More To Own 


Packard Six transportation 
costs no more by the mile than 
cars of lower first cost because 
owners keep their cars at least 
twice as long as they keep half- 
price cars. And all operating 
and maintenance charges are 
no greater. 


Can Be Paid For Monthly 


The Packard Six five-passenger 
sedan with all necessary acces- 
sories costs but $2788.78 deliv- 
ered at your door, freight and 
tax paid. Under our liberal 
budget plan of purchase the 
down payment is $733.76 and 
monthly payments of $194.02. 


Prompt Delivery Now Possible 


If you act at once you can se- 
cure immediate or early deliv- 
ery of any model Packard Six. 
But while prepared now with 
full stocks we foresee a repeti- 
tion of last year’s shortage 
when thousands who wanted 
Packard cars could not get 
them for months. Quality 
cannot be built hurriedly. 

Will you let us tell you more 
about the Packard Six and the 
ease with which you can have 
one? 





PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
OF N. Y. 


Packard Building, Broadway at 61st St. 
1037 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn 


Dealers 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
247 Park Avenue 'N. Y.C. 
THE HEIGHTS PACKARD SY: 
St. Nicholas Ave., at 174th St., 7 


PACKARD BRONX CO., or. 
650 E. Fordham Road 















































(From Friday, July 9, to 
Friday, July 16, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 
DRAMA 


CRAIG’S WIFE—Chrystal Herne in the bitter 
Pulitzer prize play of a 
Morosco, 45, W. of B’way. 

GREAT GOD BROWN—A philosophic fancy 
by Eugene O’Neill that you will like if you 
can follow. Kraw, 45, W. of Bway. 

THE SHANGHAI GESTURE—Carnal affairs 
in China. By one of the co-authors of 
“Rain.” Snupert, 44, W. of B’way. 

LULU BELLE—Lenore Ulric and Henry Hull 
in a not tender tale of a Harlem harlot. 
Bexasco, 44, E. of B’way. 


selfish woman. 


COMEDY 


AT MRS. BEAM’S—The Guild’s play of com- 
edy in a boarding house. With Jean 
Cadell. Guirp, 52, W. of B’way. 

WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS—Helen 
Hayes in an excellent revival of Barrie’s 
play. Biyou, 45, W. of Bway. 

IS ZAT SO?—This play of prize fighters out 
of their element is runner-up to “Abie’s 
Irish Rose.” 46rnH Srreet, 46, W. of 
B’way. 

THE PATSY—A pleasant and innocuous com- 
edy of the crushed younger sister. With 
Claiborne Foster. Boorn, 45, W. of B’way. 

CRADLE SNATCHERS—Very funny and very 
rough. 
Box, 45, W. of B’way. 

THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY—Crooks 
and aristocracy of England overlaid with 

46, W. of 


Use your own judgment. Music 


polished epigrams. Futton, 
B’way. 

LOVE-IN-A-MIST—Madge Kennedy in 

soft-hearted 
young lady. Garety, B’way at 46. 

POMEROY’S PAST—Of the youth whose in- 
vented past loaded his life with difficulties. 
Loncacre, 48, W. of B’way. 

ALIAS THE DEACON—Amusing light com- 
edy of a two-faced card sharp. 
44, E. of Bway. 


sum- 


mer entertainment. Of the 


Hupson, 


MUSICAL COMEDY 
SUNNY—Marilyn Miller in a 


musical mélange. 

W. of Bway. 
THE MERRY WORLD—A revue with some 
Girls, etc., 


mammoth 


New AmsterpaM, 42, 


very funny English sketches. 


in the native American manner. 
45, W. of B’way. 

SCANDALS—Large and star-laden, with a fair 
share of good tunes. With Ann Penning- 
ton. Aporro, 42, W. of B’way. 

THE COCOANUTS—Elemental and amusing 
humor by the Marx brothers, and music by 
Irving Berlin. Lyric, 42, W. of B’way. 

THE VAGABOND KING—An operetta with 
plot, music, and acting. Taken from “It 
I Were King.” Casino, B’way at 39. 

A NIGHT IN PARIS—The traveling sales- 


man’s dream of Paris. 


IMPERIAL, 


No summer mati- 
nees. Casino DE Paris, atop the Century, 
Cent. Pk. W. and 62. 

NO FOOLIN’—A Ziegfeld revue, but not up to 
his usual standard. With James Barton. 
Grose, B’way at 46. 

SONG OF THE FLAME—Tessa Kosta in a 
pretty and tuneful operetta of the Russia: 
Revolution. 441TH Srreet, 44, W. of 
B’way. 

THE GIRL FRIEND—A small musical com 
edy about 


six-day bicycle racing. Good 


tunes, and amusing. VANDERBILT, 48, E. 
of Bway. 

GARRICK GAIETIES—One of the most in- 
telligent revues in town. Put on by the 
Junior Guild. Garrick, 35, E. of B’way. 

IOLANTHE—A superb Gilbert and Sullivan 
revival that you should certainly see. 
Prymoutn, 46, W. of B’way. 

GREAT TEMPTATIONS—The usual Winter 
Garden 
colorful. Winter Garpen, B’way at 50. 

GRAND STREET FOLLIES—Another smail 

appeals to the 


feminine display, undraped and 


revue that intelligence. 


NEIGHBORHOOD Praynouse, 466 Grand 


Street. 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


ARROWHEAD INN, 234 and Riverdale Ave. 
—Good for a drive, a dance, and a sand 
wich before the one o’clock closing hour 

CAFE DE PARIS, Cent. Pk. W. and 63.— 
Thirty-six Hoffmann girls for entertainment, 
Ben Selvin’s orchestra for dancing, and a 
magnificent view from the Century Roof. 

CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—Society still flocking 
to hear the Yacht Club boys sing amusing 
songs every hour. 

CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50—Miller 
and Farrell singing, a Larry Siry orchestra 
very smart clientele, and the coolest night 


club in town. 
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COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 9.—Antics by the Eddie 
Worth orchestra in a club cool in tempera- 
ture and informal in spirit. Couvert, $1. 

rHE PLAYGROUND, 200 W. 52.—Reviewed 
on page 47 of this issue. 

POST LODGE, Boston Post Road at Rye.— 
Reviewed on page 47 of this issue. 
RITZ-CARLTON, 46 and Mad. Ave.—Society 
dining and dancing nightly on the “roof.” 
Closing hour at ten o’clock. Evening dress 

advisable. 

SMALL’S, 2294 7 Ave.—The show place of 
Harlem. Blacks outnumber whites. 

HOTEL ROOFS—The following is a list of 
more or less open-air roofs recommended 
for dinner and dancing until about one 
o’clock: Atamac, Astor, Bittmore Cas- 
capes, Bossert (well worth crossing the 
Brooklyn Bridge to see), McArrin, Ma- 


yestic, PENNSYLVANIA, and WacporF. 


MOTION PICTURES 


rHE BIG PARADE—A vivid and stirring pic- 
ture of the War. Ably directed and acted. 
Astor, 45, W. of B’way. 

REN-HUR—General Lew Wallace’s 
novel effectively pictured. 
at 47. 

VARIETY—The latest German picture. Ex- 
tremely well directed and acted. 
B’way at 42. 

TRAMP, TRAMP, TRAMP—The shy and ap- 


pealing comedian, Harry Langdon, in an 


ancient 
Empassy, B’way 


RiALTOo, 


Lorw’s 42np Sr., Lex- 
ington Ave. and 42 St., Mon., July 12. 
FOOTLOOSE WIDOWS—A mildly diverting 
comedy of Palm Beach and thereabouts. 
Lorw’s 86TH Street, 3 Ave. and 86, Sun., 


amusing effort. 


July 11; Lorw’s 83rp Srreet, B’way at 
83, Tues., July 13, and Wed., July 14; 
Bunny, 3589 B’way, Sun., July 11, and 
Mon., July 12. 


MUSIC 


POPULAR GRAND OPERA COMPANY— 
STARLIGHT Parx, 177 St. at Bronx River. 
Italian and French opera. Sat. eve., July 
10, and Sun. eve., July 11. Take East Side 
Woodlawn subway to 176 St. 

(-OLDMAN’S BAND—New York Universiry 

Mon., Wed., Fri., and Sat. eves. 

Other nights Cenrrat Park Matt. Take 

East Side Woodlawn subway to N. Y. U. 

station. 


Campus. 


ABOUT. TOWN. ; 


STADIUM CONCERTS—Citry Co.itece Srta- 

piuM, or, if raining, in the Haiti. Nightly 
Orchestra 
with von Hoogstraten conducting. Take 
B’way-7th Ave. West Side subway to 137 St. 


concerts by the Philharmonic 


ART 
CASSATT—Duranpv Ruen, 12 E. 57. 


of the pictures of one of America’s few 


Some 


women painters—also her contemporaries 
in France. 

FRENCH MODERNS—Brooxtyn Museum, 
Eastern Parkway and Washington Ave. 
A remarkable show of Cézanne, Renoir, 
Redon, Gauguin, Davies, and Prendergast. 

SUMMER GENIUSES—Weyvue, 794 Lexing- 
ton Ave. A mixed show of Americans who 
find no room in the winter—Texie Myers 
carves wood, 

NEW AMERICA-—New Arr Circre, 35 W. 57. 
A fine showing of some of the best young 
painters in this country. 


SPORTS 
POLO—Rocxaway Huntine Civs, Cedarhurst, 
L. I. An invitation tournament at 4 p.m. 
daily. Last day Wed., July 14. Take the 


Long Island Railroad to Cedarhurst, L. I. 

Train at 3:35 p.m. 
TURF—Yonxers, N. Y. 

Assn. Spring Meeting. 


Daylight Saving Time. 

Empire City Racing 

Daily at 2:30 p.m. 
Train from Grand Central Station to 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., at 1:29 p.m., Day- 
light Saving Time. Bus to track from 
B’way at 4Ist St. 

GOLF—Satissury Linxs, Garden City, L. I. 
The Metropolitan Open Championship start- 
ing Thurs., July 15, and lasting until Sat., 


July 17. Take Long Island Railroad to 
Garden City, L. I. 
BOXING—Essets Fierv, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Berlenbach vs. Delaney for the light- 
championship of the world. 
Thurs. eve., July 15. First bout at 8:30 
p-m. Tickets $6.60, $7.70, $11.00, $16.50 
and $22.50. Take Interborough West Side 
to Franklin Ave., Brooklyn. East Side to 
Nevins St. and change for Franklin Ave. 
train. B.-M. T. Brighton train to Prospect 
Park station. 


RBASEBALL—Ar Yankee Srapium. 


heavyweight 


i os 


Cleveland, Fri., July 9, through Mon., July 
12; N. Y. vs. Detroit, Tues., July 13, 
through Fri., July 16. 
Sunday at 3 p.m. 


Daily at 3:30 p.m. 











‘For Madame and Mademoiselle 


A Spun Sik SwEATER 
Win A Sitx Crepe SKIRT 
Makes A Sports CosTuME 

Or Derinite Cuic 


Model 44—Slip-over sweater 
with collar after Patou; in 
white banded either with navy 
blue and powder blue, or with 
black and gray; also in beige 
with two shades of brown or 
in burgundy with 

two shades of beige. 19.75 
Model 44a—Silk crépe skirt in 
white, French blue, = 
green, gray or beige — finely 
pleated in front and 


ona silk bodice-top. 14.50 
Tue SWEATER AND SKIRT SHOPS 
Fifth Floor 


Franklin Simon 8 Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fieru AVE., 37th and 38th Sts. New York 


Entire Contents Copyrighted, 1926, 
by Frankiin Sion & Co, Inc. 
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‘ohn. Magiamak 


9 REDLEAF 


MENS CLOTHES 




















Tuer decidedly English accent .... easy full lines ... . their 
rugged fabrics . . . instantly proclaim the English Parentage of 
Wanamaker’s ( Redleaf ) British-made Clothes. 


al 


Sport Clothes—Lounge Clothes and Sturdy Coats for ship-board and knoék- 


about. Redleaf Clothes are obtainable in America solely at Wanamaker’s. 


Wanamaker Redleaf Clothes . . . British-made. 
( Wanamaker Burlington Arcade Clothes . American-made to Wanamaker Specifications. 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


UR respect for New Jersey 
has increased enormously dur- 
ing the last seven days, which 

included a Saturday of week-ending. 
In lieu of reading the Sunday paper 
we took a walk, and presently came 
to a small graveyard. Before one 


grave we stood spellbound, hat in 
hand. “Emmy Sturgis,” it read, 
“Born in New Jersey 1832, Died 
1876. She Had a Good Time.” 
Surely a state which produced a human 
being worthy of such an epitaph must 
have some good in it. 


R. ZIEGFELD’S statement that 
he believes the stage is much 
too nude has already produced amaz- 
ing results. The first notes of a 
new national modesty have been 





struck, apparently. We notice that 
the Daily News, in reporting the meas- 
urements of the winner of a recent 
beauty contest substituted for the word 
“bust” the phrase “chest measure.” 

other evening 


T happened the 


‘that we were dining with a vice- 
president of the Telephone Company. 
He looked so very prosperous that we 

ked him why his company was mak- 


ing such a row about not having 
enough money. For a while he spoke 
in financial terms which we couldn’t 
understand. ‘Then he let slip what 
we believe is the true explanation— 
competition between two great indus- 
tries. “Good heavens!” he exclaimed 
indignantly. “Do you realize there 
are more automobiles than telephones 
in this country?” Our suggestion was 
that they buy Ford’s factory and shut 
it down. 


E had the experience of com- 

ing back from Forest Hills on 
the Long Island Railroad with a lady. 
The train was so crowded that we 
were unable to find seats together. 
And what made us mad was that there 
were ‘two empty cars on the train in 
which passengers were not allowed. 
We spoke to the conductor about open- 
ing one of them and were euphe- 
mistically told to go to thunder. No 
doubt railroads have their own good 
reasons for not considering passengers, 
but it’s not always easy for the pas- 
sengers to appreciate them. With our 
present feeling, it is difficult to in- 
dorse, as we had seriously intended, 
the new two hours and twenty-five 
minutes train to the Southampton end 


of Long Island. 


PEAKING of the annoyances 

caused by public utilities, we are 
reminded that even the usual'y punc- 
tilious Hudson River Day Line did 
its bit the day of the Poughkeepsie 
boat races. The price of tickets in- 
cluded a seven-course dinner. Of the 
seven only five showed up, and of the 
five Grapefruit au Maraschine turned 
out to be bananas and pineapple 
chopped up, the Roquefort dressing 
proved to be vinegar, and the assorted 
cakes were Educator crackers. 


OMETHING new is always crop- 

ping up. ‘The latest is a couple 
who stood on a Fifth Avenue corner 
in the Fifties, apparently trying to 
decide which way to go. With sub- 
lime unself-consciousness the man was 
taking the opportunity to go over his 
teeth systematically with dental floss. 
As we watched, wondering why his 
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wife did not reprove him, she bor- 
rowed a piece from him and began 
to do likewise. 


E read in the Golden Book, 

among quotations of the great, 
a remark of Bishop Manning’s to the 
effect that divorce is often caused by 
a desire on the part of the divorcer to 
marry some one else. It’s lucky that 
one cannot sue for plagiarism of opin- 
ions. Otherwise about every one who 
has ever thought at all would sue the 





poor Bishop for this one and take away 
all the money he has been at such 
trouble to collect. 


Another 


HERE had been a minor accident 
and a slight interruption in the 
flow of traffic. Complaint came in a 
stream from the mouth of the driver 
of a small car. The cop lent an ear. 
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The young man, the victim, stood 
still, looking faintly amused. 

When the driver had worn himself 
down to the gray warp of furious 
retort, the policeman turned to the 
young man. 

“Well,” he said, “you spill your 
side of the story.” 

The youth regarded him quietly. 

“Come on,” ordered the cop. 

The young man took a cigarette 
from his lips and cast it carefully into 
the gutter. The gesture was one of 
easy arrogance. 

“Why,” he explained, “I was 
crossing the street. I felt something 
brush me and”—he spat elaborately— 
“when I looked up I found a Ford on 
my foot.” 


In Bronze and Marble 
i sn MELLER is gone, but 


one more story: Just before she 
departed our _ generous 
shores she broke a few of 
her rules and visited the 
Grand Central Gallery of 
Art. There she inspected 
two portrait busts of her- 
self done by Anna Cole- 
man Ladd, and was well 
pleased, so pleased, in fact, 
that her purse was un- 
loosened and the two 
pieces ordered wrapped up 
and sent home. One goes 
to her place at Seville, the 
other to her Paris house. 
One Meller-likeness was 
carved in bronze and the 
other in marble so that the 
Sefiorita might take her 
choice. 

Miss Ladd’s © achieve- 
ment is said to be great by 
all those who tried to ap- 
proach the singer on such 
plans. Meller refused to 
sit for a bust some six or 
eight times, but the very 
number of her interviews 
permitted the artist to take 
away enough mental im- 
ages to go ahead with her 
sculping. 

Thus, through Ameri- 
can perseverance, is art 
served and the trade balance between 
America and Spain maintained. 





Lawyers Again 


ie is an old story, we confess, but 
it still brings a smile, and at least 
we can swear that we never heard it 
told with Long Island as the mise-en- 


scene. For now it is from Southamp- 
ton that the tale comes of a lawyer, a 
dog, and a butcher. A dog, it seems, 
entered the butcher’s shop and made 
rudely away with a fine leg of lamb. 
The butcher took the matter to his 
lawyer and asked if he might not send 
the owner of the dog a bill. 

After fairly deep thought the 
lawyer decided that it would be com- 
fortably within the law to bill the 
owner of the dog for the meat. So 
the next day the lawyer himself (for 
it was indeed the same) received a 
bill for three dollars. Daunted not 
at all, he promptly mailed a bill for 
five dollars to the butcher for legal 
advice. 


Oddity 


ULLY as curious as the fact that 
New York was one of the last 
cities in the United States to get rid 








of the horse car is the fact that houses 
on lower Seventh Avenue have never 
had any numbers. So far as we are 
concerned, the fact comes to light 
only with the news that those who live 
on the street are petitioning that an 
end be put to their ignominious con- 
dition. 

What happened, it is interesting to 
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know, was that Seventh Avenue wa 
extended south seven or eight years 
ago. As the Avenue numbers began 
at One, at the then existing termina- 
tion of the street, the only number: 
that could be given to the new part 
were minus numbers, which nobody) 
wanted. “Smith’s Garage, Seventh 
Avenue Extension near Christophe: 
Street” has done from that time til! 
now. 

The new plan is to call the street 
Seventh Avenue South. So New York 
will soon be able to boast that all the 
houses on its streets are numbered. 


Dutch Baptistry 


gees stone carving is so rare 
in this country that special inter- 
est attached to Eugene Tami’s color- 
ing scheme for the sixteen shields 
which form a frieze in the almost 
completed Baptistry of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. 
Five water colors are be- 
ing used, red, green, blue, 
silver, and gold, and all 
the tones, even the silver 
and gold which predomi- 
nate, are dull. 

The sixteen shields are 
coats-of-arms for _ the 
twelve apostles, and Saints 
Paul, Barnabas, Mark, and 
Luke. There are two 
shields on each wall of the 
octagonal Baptistry flank- 
ing eight statues by John 
Angell, an English sculp- 
tor. The strong Dutch 
cast in the choice of the il- 
lustrious gentlemen whom 
the statues will depict—to 
wit: Peter Stuyvesant, Wil- 
liam of Orange, Henry; 
Hudson, Henry Compton, 
first rector of ‘Trinity, 
Hugo Grotius (“Laws of 
War and Peace”), Eras- 
mus, Thomas a Kempis, 
and St. Willibrord, a sev- 
enth century missionary, 
may possibly be explained 
by the fact that the Stuy- 
vesant family gave the 
money for the Baptistry. 

Moreover, the Stuyvesant 
coat-of-arms has been carved into the 
northeast wall, and it too is being 
painted. The crest is a lively one, de- 
picting a stag’s head rising from a 
crown, above a shield emblazoned 
with a dog chasing a rabbit—below 
the shield another stag. 

The ceiling of the little eight-sided 
room, a rich and beautiful piece of 
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ITALIAN Customs OFFICIAL: 
opinions about Mussolini to declare? 


work, is already completed, and may 
now be viewed by the public. A visit 
to Morningside Heights might even 
afford a glimpse of Angell, the sculp- 
tor, at work as well as allow one to 
speculate in advance on the profound 
question as to just which baby will 
be the first to be christened in the Bap- 
tistry’s fount. 
o 


T WAS David H. Wallace who 

last week told friends he was going 
to Albany to urge on the legislature a 
bill requiring a greater variety in the 
faces that make up a symphony or- 
chestra. Mr. Wallace, on seeing at 
close range a full symphony for the 
first time, admitted, however, that 
there were at least three families in 
the outfit. 


Southwest 


Cs FE, of recent years one of 
\J New York’s most popular summer 
resorts, is again in the midst of in- 
ternecine warfare, our correspondent 
reports. “The question is whether Santa 
Fe shall be the seat of a permanent 
Chautauqua which would bring hun- 
dreds of determined women to the old 
capital in search of information and 
Culture. On the side of the Chautau- 
qua are ranged the clubwomen of the 
tate (allied with the Chamber of 


Have you any uncomplimentary 


Commerce and the Rotary Club of the 
ancient city of the Holy Faith) and 
against them, of course, all the writers 
and artists who live in Santa Fe or 
ever stopped between Limiteds. 

Even Mr. Galsworthy, who was in 
Santa Fe long enough to have tea with 
Mrs. Randall Davey, whose husband 
recently painted a portrait of the dis- 
tinguished English novelist, was en- 
rolled in the crusade. And Sinclair 
Lewis (who, it is reported, went driv- 
ing in a Ford with a girl named Mary 
during an Indian dance arranged in 
his honor while he was in New 
Mexico, thereby infuriating his host- 
esses) has written an open letter in 
which he has won over to the artists’ 
side a whole left wing of Rotarians. 

Mary Austin has been the most in- 
defatigable° Amazon of the lot; in 
spite of ill health she appeared before 
the Rotary Club in person, when they 
were clustered around long tables 
after luncheon, munching variously 
cigars, cigarettes, and toothpicks. 

Mrs. Austin rose and demanded 
that a chair be brought to het, since she 
was too ill to stand through a long 
harangue; and worried committeemen 
were dispatched on this vital errand. 

It was decided at first to arrange a 
chair on one of the tables in order 
that every one might hear her, until 
it was discovered that the tables were 
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composed of planks laid on saw-horses. 
Finally a tall throne was brought in 
from a neighboring barber shop. 
With dignity and decision Mrs. 
Austin mounted this, planted her feet 
firmly on the iron lasts of the boot- 
black chair (for such it was) and there 
and then told the business men of 
Santa Fe what was what. She had 
the last word, and won the fight— 
and then she went back onto the hill- 
top where she has just completed her 
Spanish house, and went to bed again 
to rest up for her trip to the East and 
her annual sessions with publishers in 


the fall! 
Thirst on High 


HE officer, aloft in his bronze 

signal tower, leaned far out of 
the little window and dangled a hemp- 
en cord. The officer’s gaze rested on 
the end of the cord, which had been 
fashioned into a noose and which 
reached almost to the street below. 
Clearly the officer was angling for 
something—probably the radiator cap 
of an expensive automobile. Pres- 
ently, however, an accomplice ap- 
peared below, bearing a milk bottle 
full of water. He inserted it in the 
noose. Whereupon the officer, in the 
presence of all the people, reeled in 
his line and quaffed such a long one 
as to make you jealous. 

The officer was thirsty. 


ENTLEMEN prefer blondes not 
only in fiction. Georges, the 
head waiter at the Algonquin, after 
replying to a query as to the identity of 
a luncheon guest, gave forth some sta- 
tistics. Georges, who controls the east 
dining-room, in which lunch more 
actresses, motion picture actresses, and 
beautiful women writers than in any 
other place in town, says patrons make 
ten inquiries about blondes to one about 
brunettes. 


Statistics 


HE ballet shoe business, it seems, 
is the newest world’s largest in- 
dustry. There is one firm in town 
that makes, to order, thirty-five pairs 
of ballet slippers a day, a monthly total 
of 1,050, if our figures are right— 
and they seldom are. ‘There are at 
least five such firms who make for the 
purple and boast of the privilege of 
having supplied at one time or another 
the Incomparable Pavlowa. 
How many lesser firms make mere- 
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ly commercial toe shoes for the 
choruses, ballets, etc., we have no way 
of determining. Asa rule the aspiring 
Pavlowas and young Fokines buy their 
shoes from the firms that supply the 
masters—mainly because the shoes are 
better. If you do not already know, 
let us tell you that a pair of ballet 
slippers lasts one week. Solo dancers 
and principals usually use two pairs 
each week. And ballet slippers cost 
$6.50 the pair. The toe shoe trade is 
appropriately in control of Italians, 
Italy being the birthplace of the classi- 
cal ballet. Not all of the buyers of 
toe shoes reside in New York, for 
every city of any size has one or two 
schools for teaching the classic steps. 
As for our own map, recent statistics 
show one dancing school to every nine 
blind tigers—about 412 im toto. 


Two More 


T was only five or six months ago, 
so far as we know, that the psy- 
chological test for job hunters reached 
the motion picture business. The earli- 
est instance was of one of the heads 
of a big company who was engaging 
a publicity assistant. The applicant 
humbly admitted to having graduated 
from Princeton, edited a college paper, 
written for magazines, and been a 
newspaper correspondent. The Mas- 
ter Mind pondered this and then, with 
a great light in his face, he pronounced 
his test. “All right,” he said, “say 
me some big words.” 

This, as we indicated, happened five 
or six months ago. We intended to 
record it at the time but it slipped our 
mind until, a few days ago, we were 
reminded of our dereliction by another 
anecdote about the same gentleman. 
It appears that he made the acquaint- 
ance of a young lady whom he wanted 
to impress favorably. What to do? 
After due thought he took her for 
a walk along Fifth Avenue where, 
pausing before a haberdasher’s win- 
dow, he pointed at a clump of silk and 
more or less colorful shirts on display. 

“See those shirts?” he said. “I have 
twelve like that, and I take a bath 
every day.” 


Passing Eyesore 
E have been told that the hid- 


eous building on the northwest 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
second Street is to be torn down two 
years from now. This is said to ex- 
plain why the seemingly desirable store 
space on the corner, conspicuously va- 


cant for weeks, is so slow at being 
rented. Only a two-year lease can be 
given and the price asked by Walter 
J. Salmon, the leaseholder, is $65,000 
a year, 

There is some difference of opinion 
as to just how desirable that corner is. 
Mr. Salmon, judging by his price, 
thinks it is very desirable indeed. But 
Forty-second Street corners are known 
to realtors as “freak corners”; people 
by the millions go by them but they 
don’t all stop. Recently, since the Fa- 
mous Fain people left that corner, five 
tenants have wrestled with it. 

The owner of the land is Judge 
Gary—or, to be more exact, Mrs. 
Gary—whose grandfather acquired 
the property as a farm. As New York 
grew, some brownstone’ houses were 
built there; and these, in late Victo- 
rian times, gave way to the present 
structure, which was the Bristol Ho- 
tel. About twenty-five years ago Sal- 
mon took it over and remodeled the 
hotel into the present structure. 


HE busiest corners, by the way, 
are not on Fifth Avenue. Assidu- 
ous statisticians say that the heaviest 
auto traffic is at Columbus Circle 


(Twenty-third and Fifth held the 
honor until a few years ago) and the 
heaviest pedestrian traffic is at Herald 


Square. 
~ 


HERE are some very witty peo- 

ple in New York, and the other 

day we heard one of them refer to 

the artists’ colony at Cornish, New 
Hampshire. 

“Never heard of it,” said the gentle- 
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man with whom he was conversing. 

“What!” exclaimed the clever onc. 
“Never heard of the place that the 
Cornish Change Banks come from?” 


Violins 
TTACHING ourselves to a pros- 
pective purchaser, we visited the 
violin departments of Rudolph Wur- 
litzer, in Forty-second Street, and C. 
H. Ditson to the south in Thirty- 
fourth Street. “Forty thousand dol- 
lars for this violin?” an unidentified 
Spaniard was querying as we entered 
the first of them. “T’ll take it.” We 
gasped respectfully. 

We learned that good violins, like 
great paintings, follow prosperity and 
that New York is now having the pick. 
In fact, we learned a lot. To wit: 
that Stradivari was born in 1644, 
lived to be ninety-three and worked at 
the bench in Cremona from 1665 
until 1737, the year of his death— 


- an amaZing total of seventy-two years; 


that, while all the Cremonese makers 
were adept in the art of mixing and 
applying varnish, Stradivari was pre- 
eminent, especially in applying it; that 
he used oil varnish which required long 
exposure to the heat of the sun; that 
the superiority of old Italian violins 
is due to this varnish; that the Cre- 
monese makers were more skilled in 
combining rich colors with their var- 
nish and in using the latter, hence their 
superiority over violin makers of any 
other school; that Stradivari was the 
master of the art among the other 
Cremonese. 


N New York, of course, his violins 
hold their supremacy, ranging in 
price from $8,000 to close to $100,- 
000. Twenty thousand is the average, 
though, if you want something better 
and have $60,000 burning your pock- 
ets, we saw a nice bargain instrument 
for that sum. We also saw his “Deren- 
berg,” “Comte d’Armaillé,” and 
“Prince Uchtomsky” violins, the last- 
named with a beautiful ruby-red var- 
nish. 

As for the violins of Joseph Anto- 
nius Guarneri, who was born at Cre- 
mona in 1683, they now command up 
to $30,000. This master signed with a 
tiny cross, whence a violin of his is of- 
ficially and irreverently known as a 
“Guarnerius del Gesu.” Living at th: 
same time as Stradivari, he was not, 
however, nearly so prolific. We saw, 
incidentally, his “Spanish Joseph” and 
“Jarnowich” instruments, the latter of 
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“Mother—I could murder that photographer—my passport pictures look exactly like me.” 


the period when he made his longest 
and broadest patterns. 


UMOROUSLY enough, _ the 

chief purchasers of these violins, 
we are told, are people who cannot 
play. Bankers, merchants and dentists 
buy Stradivari, Guarneri and Bergonzi 
for the admirable purpose of putting 
them in glass cases. Furthermore, al- 
though Stradivari’s total output reached 
the 500 mark, all of which have been 
accounted for, it appeais even now 
daily letters are received in New York 
from confident individuals all over the 
United States who have happily discov- 
ered Stradivari under their grand- 
fathers’ sofas. 

One resourceful American even 
discovered Stradivari himself. When 
Kubelik, famous violinist, saved his 
Stradivari in an accident at sea, his 
efficient press agent seized the golden 
opportunity. 

“Mr. Kubelik,” he heralded far and 
wide, “refused to leave the ship with- 
out the beautiful Stradivari which the 
master himself, overcome by the talent 
of the great violinist, fashioned espe- 
cially for him.” 


Recognition 

GAIN the death of a great Amer- 
4 & ican artist has met with little press 
comment. In the passing of Mary 
Cassatt in Paris we lost one of the few 


good American artists. Cassatt too 
was the great thorn in the side of that 
school of writers and _ philosophers 
who state that women can _ never 
paint. Contemporary of Manet, Sisley, 
Degas, Renoir, Cézanne, with whom 
she helped found the school of Impres- 
sionism, Cassatt earned and kept her 
place alongside those giants. She was 
born in Pittsburgh in 1845. She went 
to Paris as a young girl, returned to 
this country for a few years and then 
adopted Paris as her home. Her paint- 
ings are in the best museums of this 
country and in the Luxembourg col- 
lection. 

Two years ago, knowing that blind- 
ness was approaching, Mary Cassatt 
sold most of her things, paint- 
ings which she had kept for herself. 
The house of Durand-Ruel in New 
York has most of her things in this 
country, and a memorial show is to 


be hoped for. 


Military Amenities 

T happened recently that, at the 

same time a group of reserve 
officers were stationed at Fort Totten 
for a training period with the regular 
army personnel, a moving picture com- 
pany borrowed the post for a day as 
setting for sentimental scenes in a 
soldier story. 

Among the interested spectators of 
the movie operations was the very 


young daughter of a regular army 
officer who presently rushed to her 
mother. “Come quick, mother,” she 
called, “‘there’s an officer kissin’ and 
kissin’ a beautiful lady.” 

“Nonsense, dear,” replied the army 
matron, ignorant of the descent of the 
moving picture people but still calm 
in her faith in the disciplined respec- 
tability of the regular service. “It 
must be just one of those reserve 
officers.” 


Rite 

HE latest comment on_ the 

Charleston comes from the Ori- 
ent. It was at a society garden party 
that a certain honorable gentleman, 
Chinese, first saw the American dance. 
In fact a special demonstration was 
arranged for him as guest of honor 
in which the host and his wife danced 
the Charleston with both verve and 
variations. 

The Chinese gentleman did not 
lose his calm, but he looked puzzled, 
and when the dance was ended 
he said to his host: “Forgive me, 
my dear and unreproachable friend. 
It is not that I am inquisitive but 
merely that I am not acquainted with 
the customs of your so admirable 
country. But will you not be so kind 
as to explain why you did not have 
your servants perform that rite for 
you?” —TuHE NEw YorKERs 
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At the Photographer’s 





In the Museum. 
“Koo-koo,” the 
woman-bird from 
Mexico 








Two cottagers, both girls 


The Entrance 
to the Museum 


CONEY ISLAND 
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BON VOYAGE, SAY WE 


, \HE inevitable has happened at 
last. A Staten Island ferry has 
put out to sea with all its pas- 

sengers. It was bound to come some 

day. The captains of those ferries 
suffer too much the humiliation of be- 
ing snubbed by every big liner that 
sails into New York. In their hearts 
the hankering grows and grows. 

When they were small boys they went 

down to the wharves and saw them- 

selves steering the great ships out into 
the blue. Such boyhood desires never 
die. ‘They warp but they live in us. 

Day after day, back and forth, back 

and forth, so near and yet so far. In 

one man at least the impulse was too 
strong. Whether others will follow 
his example, and people embarking for 

a trip to New Brighton never be sure 

that they will not land in Havre, who 

can tell? 

We hear that the little craft, the 
President Polk, is doing valiantly on 
its great journey. At first there was 
some perturbation and even protest. 
But soon it was found out that no one 
on board but the captain knew how to 
steer, and he refused to alter his 
course. Like all honest Americans— 
and the ferries are filled with the 
honest ones (they only cost a nickel) 
—they adapted themselves to the un- 
expected situation with reasonable 
composure. At this season of the year 





the sea is mild, and no danger is fore- 
seen from the hazards of the deep. 

At first there was some alarm over 
the food problem, though a party of 
Boy Scouts, bound in intention to Mid- 
land Beach, were amply supplied with 
haversacks of goodies, which abated 
the first qualms. Immediately bits of 
string were searched for, and thrown 
over the side for fish. ‘The problem 
of bait abashed a few, and there is no 
doubt that Izaak Walton would find 
it hard to discover bait on a Hudson 
River ferry. But then Izaak Walton 
didn’t know what you can do with 
chewing gum. 

There might have been more sulki- 
ness about the matter, especially on the 
part of those who had important en- 
gagements on Staten Island for the 
evening. And one lady who had just 
arrived in the country on the Levi- 
athan the day before, was frankly in 
no mood to make the trip again, and 
said so. But fortunately at this mo- 
ment the President Polk reached the 
three-mile limit, and it wasn’t long 
before every one on board was just 
ready to go to Paris or anywhere. The 
little skiff made friends at once with 
various craft loitering about the limit. 
Indeed, the Leviathan passenger de- 
clared, only half an hour later, that 
she herself would be glad to sing at 
the ship’s concert. 





“Funny-looking boat lying out there.” 
“You mean sitting.” 






The ship’s concert is the one prob- 
lem now facing the happy galleon. 
The musicians on board, a family of 
troubadours from Minetta Lane, made 
some scoffing remarks about the local 
talent as it displayed itself from time 
to time, and want to have the concert 
to themselves. Then the widows and 
orphans of sailors aboard claim that 
the proceeds should, according to all 
rules, come to them. An old tar from 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor sides with them, 
and even claims one of the orphans 
as his own. But as the boat may take 
some time to cross, and the concert 
will only take place the last evening 
aboard, naturally there is no great 
rush on the question. 

The lady from the Leviathan, who, 
it turns out, is a charter member of 
the Colony Club, has insisted that the 
boat be divided into classes, as she 
never in the world would consent to 
travel on a one-class boat, or in any 
way be mistaken for a steerage pas- 
senger. 

The men’s smoking room was at 
once set aside for the steerage passen- 
gers, the bow end being for the tourist 
class. All passengers wearing Phi 
Beta Kappa keys were immediately re- 
moved to the tourist class end, that be- 
ing the simplest way of solving the 
problem. All who split their in- 
finitives or in other ways betrayed a 
foreign origin were politely, but firm- 
ly, packed in the steerage. 

The ladies’ cabin on the other side 
of the first floor was assigned to the 
second-class list. Here there has been 
more difficulty. By a system of reg- 
istration all addresses were found, and 
the charter member of the Colony 
Club, assisted by a friend from the 
Links and an old gentleman from 
the Brook, weeded out all undesirables, 
all who would certainly never venture 
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above second class on a conventional 
steamer. ‘This left the top deck to 
these three, and they have found that 
they can make themselves very com- 


fortable there. With the aid of a 


little paint they have marked off im- 
aginary compartments, and there are 
now a Ritz grill, a lounge, ballroom, 
crystal room, and gymnasium, but no 


pool. The problem of a pool, indeed 
of a tub, is one nobody has yet dared 
face. But the old gentleman from 
the Brook is getting things shipshape 
by measuring off the space of the 
promenade deck, to find just how 
many times around does make a mile. 
Once these things are straightened out 
there is no reason why they shouldn’t 
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just as well be on the S.S. Aquitania. 
Just what will be done about pass- 
ports and visas and landing permits 
when the other side is reached, no one 
can yet foresee. But why cross a 
gangplank till you get to it, as one of 
the professors said lightly in true tour- 

ist-class light-heartedness. 
—Jonn CHapin MosHer 





THE METEORIC RISE OF LITTLE MISS EDNA 


have been 


AIR as a lily and shy as a rabbit, 

| en whose father’s name might 
Babbitt, 

Yearned for the laurels of fame and of greatness, 

Hated and loathed she a life of dull straightness. 

Read she with glee of theatrical ladies 

Whose names were illumined by Woodses and Bradys. 

Wrinkled her brow grew with surging ambitions, 

Chafed her proud spirit in rural conditions. 

“Here,” said she, “I can do nothing but stagnate 

Far from the eyes of the lowliest magnate.” 

So, via drainpipe, she followed the legions 

That have deserted the rustical regions 

Seeking success in endeavors artistic 

Down in the city of building cubistic. 

Trotted young Edna up Broadway with rapture, 

Eager her chance at the drama to capture; 

Smiled she demurely at office boys lazy, 

Got curt dismissals till she was near crazy, 

And, when her pocketbook held only powder, 

Took she a job serving hash and clam chowder 

Carried she trays with a manner quite regal, 

Learned to spot tips with the eyes of an eagle, 

Punched she her checks with a gesture dramatic, 

Read off the menus with accents grammatic. 

Clipped she her locks in a fashion most bobbish, 

Laughed when the other girls labeled her snobbish, 

Glared—just at first—with a frigid rejection 

Whenever a man praised her flawless complexion, 

Guarded her virtue with zeal most determined, 

Spent she the winter with back quite unermined. 

Woke she one day to the sad realization 

That all of her toil was not changing her station. 

Saved she then pennies with wisdom seraphic, 

Spent them at last on some work photographic. 

“For,” quoth she, 


Earl, I am sure, will greet me with rudeness 


“these may do some good, it’s certain. 


Once he has gazed on my eight-by-ten nudeness.”’ 

Walking that night to her boarding house humble 

Edna heard two much incensed voices grumble 

Words that were neither polite nor amusing. 

“Gracious,” said Edna, “those men have been boozing!” 

Clutched she her photos and started to hasten 

Lest the two men should decide to come chasin’. 

Then, of a sudden, two shots broke the stillness; 

Edna’s pulse showed all the symptoms of illness. 

The men, it appeared, had just murdered each other. 

Somehow she managed her shrieking to smother 

And, when assured that the street was deserted, 

Crept she up close with an air quite concerted. 

Then, with alacrity almost confounding, 

Wisdom to Edna came eagerly bounding. 

Quickly she pulled out her best-looking photo, 

Scribbled across it, “With love from your Toto,” 

Drew out another with fingers a-tremble, 

Wrote on it, “Darling, I'll never dissemble,” 

Dropped the two pictures with carelessness fitting 

And, unobserved, down the street she went flitting. 

Morning brought headlines of blackness stupendous 

“JEALOUSY DRIVES TWO TO BATTLE TRE- 

MENDOUS—” 
“BEAUTY’S ENDEARMENTS BEHIND DOU- 
BLE KILLING.” 

All of New York said: “Who is she? How thrilling!” 

Came then detectives from squads homicidal ; 

Edna denied all entanglements bridal, 

Swore that her loves had been purely aa 

Whereat the world smiled broad smiles, quite sardonic. 

The Shuberts, the Woodses, and even Bill Brady, 

Sat up and said, ““We must feature this lady. 

She should bring bundles of coins to our coffers.” 

And they besieged her with numerous offers. 

Edna accepted a stellar-rdle contract 

And now gives out interviews during each entr’acte. 
—Sruartr H. Hawkins 
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COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENSE 


RISON wardens as a class are 

not commonly supposed, even 

nowadays, to be distinguished 
for imagination. But imagination is 
what troubles Warden Lewis E. 
Lawes. 

Imagination, being defined as the 
ability to know what something feels 
like when you have never felt it your- 
self, accounts for a great many things 
about Lawes. For one thing it helps 
to explain why he, who as warden of 
Sing Sing has to supervise all execu- 
tions for New York State, is also 
president of the League for the Aboli- 
tion of Capital Punishment. 

It explains very largely, too, why 
Lawes is warden of Sing Sing to begin 
with, and why the prison under his 
management is such a sane and human 
place. To start the way he did, as an 
ordinary guard, and arrive less than 
twenty years later at being head of the 
most advertised prison in the country, 
presupposes ability of a well rounded 
order. But more than anything 
else, it is his gift of under- 
standing human beings that 
has driven him on, until 
now he is a criminologist 
of some standing, as well 
as a practical prison 
head. 

The first thing you 
sve as you enter the war- 
den’s office at Ossin- 
ing is the motto in the 
elaborate parquet floor: 
“Humanum est er- 
rare.” The floor was 
made in the 


prison 
shops a few years 
ago and laid down at Warden 


Lawes’s behest. And in that reminder 
which stares up from the threshold you 
can, if you will, read the whole story 
of Lawes himself and of the régime 
he has brought to Sing Sing. It is this 
vision regarding the people he deals 
with that leads him to take their part, 
not against the law, but against a 
harsh and vengeful aspect of public 
opinion. ‘There are many, he be- 
lieves, who should be kept in prison 
long after the law will let them out; 
some he would keep in indefinitely. 


But that does not prevent his regarding 
them with the merciful understanding 
of a doctor or a priest. 

His going into prison work at the 
beginning was apparently an accident. 
His father had been a contractor in the 
town of Elmira, handling some of the 
reformatory supplies, and this circum- 
stance may have given him the idea 
in the first place. But when Lawes 
fils took his first position, as a guard at 
Dannemora, there was nothing to in- 
dicate that it meant anything more to 
him than a job. 

About a dozen years later however, 
in 1915, Dr. O. F. Lewis was con- 
ducting a course in penology in what 
was then the New York School of 
Philanthropy. He wrote a letter to 


Dr. Frank L. Christian, superinten- 
dent of Elmira Reformatory and an 
eminent criminologist, inviting him to 












Warden 


Lawes 


attend the course or send one of his 
staff, and Dr. Christian replied that 
he was sending a young keeper, who 
had been showing a marked interest in 
the welfare of prisoners and a thirst 
for information. It was Lawes. 

By the time the course had been go- 
ing a few weeks Dr. Lewis was im- 
pressed with the young man’s ability; 
so much so that when Katharine 
Bement Davis, who was then Commis- 
sioner of Correction, asked him to 
suggest a warden for the city reforma- 
tory at Hart’s Island, he promptly 


recommended his pupil. Lawes passed 
the examination and received the ap- 
pointment, going on later to New 
Hampton Farms. He is an enrolled 
Republican, but it was Governor 
Smith, in 1920, who put him at the 
head of Sing Sing. He was then 
thirty-seven years old, the youngest 
warden the prison had ever had. 

As types go Warden Lawes is a 
fluke. Blue-eyed, ruddy, heavily built, 
he has all the outward qualifications 
of a policeman or a private detective, 
as well as the ancestry—he is English 
and Irish, mixed. Put in uniform and 
hardened a trifle physically, he would 
be a perfect specimen of Irish cop. 
But policemen as a rule are not noted 
for having sensitiveness and insight 
and discrimination, and Lawes has all 
three. 

Where the law necessarily sees ab- 
stractions, he sees individuals, and that 
one fact is the clue to nearly all that 
he does or believes. Especially it un- 
derlies his violent opposition to 
capital punishment. His argu- 
ments against the extreme 

penalty are the established 
ones; that it is not a deter- 
rent because it is too in- 
frequent and uncertain; 
that it cannot be made 
much more frequent 
and certain because pub- 
lic opinion will not 

stand for it. 

But he had believed 
in the death sentence 
as a matter of course 
before he came to Sing 
Sing, and he makes no 

effort to conceal the emotional origin 
of his present position. His abhor- 
rence of what he has to do is evident in 
his most casual reference to it. 

“Tt’s all very well for other people 
to talk about the necessity of capital 
punishment,” he complains; “but I’m 
the one who has to fix the hour.” 

Hardly a rational approach, but he 
is perfectly frank. His revolt at 


society’s blundering and shamefaced 
performance of retribution came first, 
and he looked for reasons afterward. 
“Soon after I came to Sing Sing I had 
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to carry out an execution. I had to 
decide the day and the hour, almost the 
second, when a man was to die. If 
you had to .do something like that 
you’d naturally start thinking. I did 
a lot of thinking. And I came to the 
conclusion it was wrong. One thing 
I’ve noticed is that most people who 
have actually studied the question of 
capital punishment are opposed to it.” 

The business of supervising execu- 
tions does not become any easier for 
him with time. It hangs over him 
constantly, a continual oppression. “It 
isn’t so much the actual execution. 
When you’ve seen one you’ve seen 


them all. It’s because every time it’s 
a man I know.” 
He visits the condemned men 


regularly in the death house; as the 
date approaches, two and three times a 
day. Even yet a line comes between 
his eyes when he speaks of the 
Diamond brothers, and it is the same 
when he talks of Brennan, in the death 
house now, the young policeman who 
went half crazy on bad alcohol and 
shot a man out of swagger. By the 
time such an individual reaches Lawes 
he is no longer the abstract enemy of 
society, with whom society has had its 
way, but a person in very bad 
trouble. What the warden sees 
are the inequalities of justice, 
the divided responsibilities, the 
wretched kinks of mentality 
and circumstance on which the 
ultimate blame rests. 

If it is suggested that he 
encounters these people in their 
most sympathetic light, because 
their situation brings out in 
them a fundamental human 
dignity, he agrees readily 
enough. “They say I’m too 
close to it. I suppose I am. 
But somebody ought to pay at- 
tention to that side.” 

His attitude toward his en- 
tire task at Sing Sing is not 
very different from his attitude 
toward this part of it. In a 
sense, they are all men he 
knows. And that is the reason 
he continues the baseball games 
and the movie shows which 
Thomas Mott Osborne intro- 
duced, and that is why he al- 
lows a few dogs, property of some of 
the life prisoners, around the prison 
yard. 

As a result of these concessions he 
is sometimes accused by sarcastic 
editorial writers of running Sing Sing 
as a “pleasure resort.” They are in- 


dignant because he lets prisoners see 
movies every night. He does grant 
this privilege to some, but they are the 
men who have to live in tiny, unsani- 
tary, ill ventilated holes in the old cell 
block, which was condemned as unfit 
for use fifty years ago and which still 
houses 800 prisoners. “If I had an 
excuse to keep them out of that place 
all night,” he says, “I’d do it.” 

On the whole, however, as a prison 
administrator he sticks pretty closely 
to the middle of the road. He is more 
of a realist than Thomas Mott 
Osborne, who believed that the 
problems of correction could be solved 
by appealing entirely to the culprit’s 
sense of honor and _ responsibility. 
Lawes does not rely very heavily on the 
self-governing faculty of prisoners. 

The tale is told that, upon his 
arrival at Sing Sing, a group of officers 
of the Mutual Welfare League, then 
very much on its high horse, rashly 
undertook to lay down the law to the 
new warden. Within a few hours 
the leaders were on their way to other 
and less comfortable prisons. He is 
hard-boiled enough when it is a ques- 
tion of escapes or insubordination, be- 
cause no one knows better than he that 




















AMERICAN Lapy: Get right out of this bath- 
room! 

FRENCH Baro STEWARD: 
tirer le bain soi-méme, ce nest pas comme il faut 
——pas chic, par exemple. 


a system like his depends for its very 
existence on the cooperation of people 
under it. According to the state law, 
when an escaped prisoner is returned, 
it is optional with the warden whether 
or not to press additional charges for 
jail-breaking. | Sometimes wardens 


Mais, madame, 
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don’t go through with these charges, 
but Lawes pushes them to the limit. 

“T give these fellows a good break,” 
he says. “If they haven’t sense enough 
to appreciate it—” 

He has been at Sing Sing six years 
and a half, but to grasp the significance 
of that statement it is necessary to 
know something about Sing Sing. It 
is not healthy for any institution to 
be so much in the newspapers. In 
seventy-two years before Lawes came 
in, it had had thirty-six wardens, and 
the history of the rows, scandals, and 
politics which occupied one four-year 
period alone, beginning with the de- 
parture of Mr. Osborne in 1915, 
would fill a large volume. To this 
troubled atmosphere Lawes has suc- 
ceeded in bringing comparative calm. 

This is not merely because he is a 
sensible and progressive prison admin- 
istrator, however. Although his most 
captious critics have never accused him 
of being_a politician, he is Irishman 
enough to be able to deal with 
politicians, and when little affairs like 
the Izzy Presser parole occur, the 
diplomatic silence of the warden can 
be heard for miles. 

He has achieved a good deal of 
prominence because of the way 
he has flung himself into the 
task of proving that capital 
punishment is useless; and that 
humanity in handling criminals 
is the best policy. ‘Three years 
ago he was president of the 
American Prison Association; 
last year he was one of a dozen 
delegates appointed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge to attend the 
International Prison Congress 
in London. In most of his 
theories he is not by any means 
an originator, but is merely ac- 
cepting what criminologists and 
people of enlightenment have 
been advocating for years. He 
has seized upon his arguments, 
partly because they are reason- 
able, but even more perhaps be- 
cause they justify his own in- 
stincts for sympathy. 

He lives with his wife and 
children in the warden’s quar- 
ters, which are inside the 
walls of Sing Sing, almost 
in the prison itself. This way of life 
is fairly symbolical of his mind, which 
is seldom far from the one absorbing 
problem. It is a typical incident that 
on his way west on a vacation a short 
time ago he stopped off in Chicago to 
see Leopold and Loeb. On the per- 
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“There's a lot of people down to the station waiting for the train to New York.” 
at so ust be something going on down there. 
“That so? Must b thing going on d here.” 


sonal side he is an intensely social 
individual, and his principal relaxa- 
tion is being with his friends, in his 
home, or taking long walks with them 
in the hills around Ossining. On 
these occasions the conversation nat- 
urally drifts far and wide, but every 
once in a while a question reveals his 
prevailing train of thought—“‘Why do 
you do this?” “Why do you like 


that? ”’—because he is still probing for 
the mainsprings of human character 
and motive. 

He reads a good deal—penology for 
the most part. But he has a few stand- 
bys in the field of general literature. 
“Les Miserables” in particular is a 
sort of Bible tohim. He reads it over 
and over. 

—Hevena HuntIncTon SMITH 


ARCHITECTURE TRIUMPHANT 


' \HE designers of those multiple- 
interlocking-peekaboo stairways 
at the north end of the Public 

Library must have had the time of 
their lives.) The other day as I was 
wandering desolately up and down and 
in and about those white marble pas- 
sageways, I pictured two vicious-look- 
ing architects, eyeshades down on their 
foreheads, and poniard-pointed pencils 
poised over drawing boards. 

“We'll make a cock-eyed stairway,” 
said one leering at the other. 

“And we7ll be the only people in 
New York who know how to use it!” 
said the second with an evil snicker. 

In my wanderings I climbed to the 
top of one of those four-way landings. 
Above me I saw what promised to be 
the hallway to the main reading room. 
I ascended only to find there was no 
exit on that landing. A printed hand 
told me to “use the other door.” Ac- 
cordingly I went back down the stairs 


and up the opposite flight. (Every 
stairway in this ingenious system is 
double, but few starting from any 
given level seem to come out on the 
same floor.) Well, on the other stair, 
I might have been in a different build- 
ing. There wasn’t any doorway at all, 
but a corridor. The next time, by 
way of variety, I went up two flights. 
Then I went down one. Then up 
three. Then down four. Then up 
one, and diagonally down its opposite. 

An old lady was coming up. 

“Qh, hello, Alice,” I said. 
the White Rabbit.” 

“Well, don’t you take any of 
those growing-up pills,” she answered 
severely, “because if you got any big- 
ger in here they’d have to take the 
building to pieces to get you out. 
Then where would literature be in 
America?” 

“Oh, hang literature!” said I irrev- 
erently; and slapping her on the 


“T’?’m 


back, I shouted: “Tag! You're it.” 

Up and down those literary stairs 
we dashed, often seeing each other 
but seldom actually catching up with 
each other. For an hour or more this 
sort of thing went on. 

“Let’s get a book to read,” panted 
Alice as I tagged her on the top of the 
head with my newspaper. 

“Book nothing!” I cried excitedly, 
“T’m shrinking. I’m getting smaller 
than one of Singer’s Midgets. J can’t 
read a book. I’m going out to Forty- 
second Street to read the Lord’s Prayer 
on the head of a pin—without any 
magnifying glass. But you’ll have to 
help me carry the nickel.” 

“All right,” she said, “if we can 
ever find our way out of these stairs.” 

“We might try the law of gravita- 
tion,” I suggested, and so we did, and 
after falling steadily through space for 
about forty minutes, found ourselves 
on Forty-second Street where stairs 
are stairs, and lead only up or down. 

“T have a confession,” stammered 
the old lady in the summer sunlight. 
“T’m not Alice in Wonderland at all. 
I’m Queen Marie of Roumania.” 

“TI have a confession, too,” I fal- 
tered. “I’m not the White Rabbit I 
seem. I am Vercingetorix the Gallic 
chieftain.” 

A queer green smile spread over our 
faces. Swiftly we clasped hands, and 
walked rapidly in opposite directions. 

—CREIGHTON PEET 
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THE CONSCIENTIOUS GOLFER AND THE DIVOT 
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“Boning up in French for your stay in Paris?” 
“No. The stupid clerk gave mea Spanish primer, and Pve decided 


to go to Barcelona.” 


A LA MAYONNAISE 


HEY had begun with the 
mauve and blue drawing room 
and now they came back to it, 
having completed the tour, four rooms 
and bath, furnished, given away at 
three hundred a month. The young 
woman was not inordinately curious 
but she had picked a suspicion out of 
the air and this, together with the in- 
ertia induced by monotony—this was 
the seventh apartment she had seen 
that day—and the hour, which was one 
o'clock of a hot August afternoon, 
caused her to accept the offered hospi- 
tality and sink down on the plumply 
upholstered divan, a divan fit for kings 
—or lovers. 
Mme. Ciampolini, the lady who 


was trying to give away the apart- 
ment, seemed to feel the heat too, be- 
cause she was dressed in a white mulle 
negligee shot with blue ribbons over a 
pink crépe de Chine nightdress; and 
that was all very well, all but the spot 
of egg on the front of the nightdress! 
Now she sailed forward to pull on the 
lamps and the egg showed badly. A 
little boy wandered out from a hud- 
dle of toys by the radiator and im- 
peded the sweep of her draperies and 
the performance of her business and 
she indicated his retreat and ordered 
him back. 

“Run away and play, dear,” she 
said. Then she turned to the young 
woman, apparently apologetic for 
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the presence of a child in the home. 

“He’s a-d-o-p-t-e-d,” she spelled, 
thus protecting him from the knowl- 
edge of his origin. “I haven’t had 
him very long, and honestly, I don’t 
know what to do with him!” 

The piano was her final exhibit; 
swaying beautifully on the piano 
bench, she dropped chords and arpeg- 
gios the length of the keyboard. It 
was a baby baby grand in a bird’s-eye 
maple case. 

“This model is just perfect for 
small apartments! I didn’t want an 
upright—and you must have music, 
you know!” 

She broke off in the middle of a 
languorous cadence. “You never 
turned up the beds! I never consider 
renting an apartment without turning 
up the beds, it’s the first thing I think 
of!” 

The young woman was not consid- 
ering renting the apartment, not se- 
riously, but she now considered the 
beds, the-large one under the damask 
spread in the front room, and the 
other in the back, at the far end of 
the little passage, equally large but less 
redundant under blue and white per- 
cale. Madame had explained that 
this was the nursery, that she had had 
to buy this set after she got him, the 
little boy. “Directoire,” she called it, 
and had regarded with pride the high 
chiffonier and the bureau, each with a 
piece of plate glass on top and each 
innocent of any of the objects which 
might denote a child’s habitation. Ap- 
parently he had all his possessions with 
him in the front room! Behind the 
door in the passage was a large framed 
photograph of a dark-eyed gentleman 
in the uniform of an Italian officer 
.... like a diploma in a doctor’s office, 
part of one’s training but not hung too 
conspicuously . . . . the little boy had 
dark eyes too. 

“You see, my sister out in Cali- 
fornia has struck oil and I’m just wild 
to go out! That’s why I want to sub- 
rent!” 

Mme. Ciampolini had moved over 
into the sunshine by the window where 
her silhouette showed alarmingly, 
and the egg spot, and the natural red 
in her hair, in the half-inch next the 
scalp before the dye began—all the 
ingredients of a familiar receipt, 
thought the young woman, oil and egg 
and a dash of Cayenne pepper. 

The telephone rang and a colored 
maid came out of the kitchen and an- 
swered it. Then she put a discreet 
hand over the receiver and her own 
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mouth, turned to- 
ward Mme. Ciam- 
polini, soundlessly 
shaped the name 
“Mr. Johnson!” 

Madame was strangely perturbed 
and unsure of the name. “Mr.— 
Who?” she asked, and again she saw 
rather than heard the name of Mr. 
Johnson. Her embarrassment _ in- 
creased. “‘Well—lI can’t speak to him 
now, can I?” 

The maid rose splendidly to the 
emergency—no egg on her! “Shall I 
tell him to call later, madame?” 

And Madame, catching at this rela- 
tively simple solution, sighed with re- 
lief. “Yes, tell him to call later! Tell 
him I have a young lady here looking 
at the apartment!” 





The young lady in question got up 
to go: her suspicion had come through 
and besides, she was rested. She 
started for the door, through the 
foyer, past the refectory table and the 
closet Mme. Ciampolini had made 
safe for liquor with a seven-dollar 
lock. Behind her trailed Madame 
herself and the little boy. 

“You can get me any morning on 
the telephone up to one o'clock. I 
never go out before one.” 

The little boy drifted in between 
them. Mme. Ciampolini put her hand 
on his head and turned up his face. 
“Do you think it is polite to stand 
and listen when Mother is talking to 
a lady?” she demanded. 

He made no answer and mother and 
son, a-d-o-p-t-e-d, looked at one an- 








other. Perhaps his 
experience of moth- 
ers was already suf- 
ficient for him to 
recognize this as a 
rhetorical gesture, purely academic. 
Madame laughed good-naturedly and 
took away her hand. “Honestly, I 
don’t know what to do with him!” 
Her blue ribbons fluttered helplessly 
in the draft of the open door. She 
sighed. “I never have my number in 
the book but you can get it from 
Information!” 

The young woman bowed and 
smiled pleasantly. As the door shut 
to on this unassimilated pair the tele- 
phone rang again, back in the mauve 
and blue drawing room. 

—HILDEGARDE ANGELL 








F you are not familiar with a 
sloop, you have no idea how hard 
it is to make one’s way about on 

her. I think ours (I am a guest on it) 
is a fairly large one, forty feet over 
all or on the water line, I don’t recall 
which. As a matter of fact, the 
“water line” and “over all” are 
synonymous terms, for half the time 
on a brisk day the water line is over 
all, including my feet. 

I mention the cabin first. You can 
stand up in the cabin. That is, you 
can stand up in one place (where there 
is a small skylight) if you are short 
enough. I am six feet three. Any 
cabin (according to the international 
yachtsmen’s code) provides standing 
room if there is a skylight or a glass- 
covered hatch above. The sloop sales- 
man removes his yachting cap or 
bowler hat, according to whether he:is 
sclling you the boat in the store or on 
the hoof, pokes his head up into the 
hatch and the cobwebs and mumbles 
indistinctly, “Yes, indeed, madam, 
this is a comfortable cabin with full 
head room,” etc. And he usually gets 
away with it. The trouble is that on 
our boat the shaving mirror, the ba- 
rometer, the life preservers, my extra 
shirt, and the alcohol stove are distrib- 
uted in strange places that necessitate 
crawling to them on all fours. So 
nobody does much standing below 





deck. 


how. 


We have practically forgotten 


Not that we lie down. I have what 
they call a bunk up for’ard just beyond 
the stove and not quite inside the bow- 
sprit. There are one or two other 
things close by, such as a collapsible 
lifeboat, a spare anchor from the 
Leviathan, and the rest of the cable 
that was not laid across the Atlantic. 
The bunk folds up against the hull 
and is held in position by the anchor. 
There is no danger of its coming 
down. This is called the “‘rest”’ posi- 
The captain has said in my 
hearing that when we have found a 
new home for the anchor (about a 
hundred fathoms, I hope) the bunk 
will be lowered and I may go to bed. 
I have just about forgotten how to do 
that, too. 

It is really more dangerous on deck. 
There is the boom, for instance: a 
variable quantity, never to be taken 
lightly. It is the small horizontal 
telegraph pole that “comes over” when 
your mind (but not your skull) is else- 
where. On the sea you speak a great 
deal of clear and clearing. 


tion. 


You say 


“We cleared the harbor,” or “We 
cleared the deck,” or “It’s a clear day.” 
Well, when one is in the cockpit the 
boom, too, is supposed to have a certain 
IT have never discovered 
A split hair, T ex- 


clearance. 
what it is, exactly. 


pect. I have yet to hear the expression, 
“Tt cleared my head.” 

Another reason why sailors don’t 
wear silk hats is that they are forever 
tilting their heads back to look aloft. 
If you think that the gathering of 
blocks and tackles and jigs and scupper- 
plugs on deck is cumulative, turn your 
eyes heavenward to the masthead and 
behold the legacy of the ship chandler. 
The navigator has told me that he 
is really watching the narrow span 
of mainsail snug to the mast where the 
wind leans affectionately. But I know 
better. He is looking at the dim 
cluster of snuffer-clippers and doodads 
whence depend these several Jacob’s 
ladders and this Maypole festoon of 
hemp. He is proud of it and wants 
you to see it too. He says he has been 
up there; and I look at his trousers 
and know that it is true. I can easily 
imagine with what delicacy and rever- 
ence he ran his fingers over the metal 
surfaces, and with what priestly care 
he laved them with gouts of magic oil. 
Him I could envy at his worship. 

By just so much is a sailing ves- 
sel the least bit Gothic, and man, in 
that realization, lifts his eyes and mind 
from the clutter closing in upon his 
feet to where all things taper to a 
single point. Bonum est contemplari. 

I feel pretty ennobled myself. 

—Davin McCorp 
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“The kids say, ‘Ma, kin we make mud ties? but of course I says ‘No, but it nearly 
busted my heart to say so. Just the same, what can I do? I can’t let’em be so low 


and vulgar.” 


OF ALL THINGS 


T is roughly estimated that 100 
western Congressmen are now 
saying to their rural constituents: 
“Wait; I can explain all.” It looks 
like a busy summer in the League of 
Explanations. 
. 


The Democrats are reported as 
greatly encouraged over the dissen- 
sions in G. O. P. ranks. They are 
now speaking enthusiastically of their 
prospects for November, at least those 


who are on speaking terms. 


People are still complaining of the 
unfinished condition of the Philadel- 
phia show. Perhaps it -would have 
been just as well if the Sesqui had 
borne a label “Not to be opened un- 
til Christmas.” 

. 


Some answer should be found soon 
to the question what is to be done 
with the hours between three and 
eight A.M. Worry over this problem 


is giving us New Yorkers many a 
sleepless day. 


H. G. Wells is soon to publish a 
three-volume novel. It sounds like 
just the thing to take along on a Sixth 
Avenue surface car. 


A group of Connecticut chemists 
has reported that bootleg liquor con- 
tains no more harmful adulterants 
than did the pre-Volstead variety. This 
is the first hint we have had that Con- 
necticut had ever heard of the Vol- 
stead Act. 

e 

One of Pilsudski’s reforms pro- 
vides for a heavy fine for any candi- 
date getting less than 1,000 votes. 
This sounds like a cruel and barbarous 
form of Pole tax. 


Mussolini commands all true pa- 
triots to economize for their country. 
Benito may not be planning a war but 
he is certainly doing his best to make 
peace unpopular with the masses. 


e 
This department wishes to propose 
the eminent Walter Hagen for a 


high position in the undiplomatic ser- 
vice. 


A number of our best people put 
their good money into a pie and sand- 
wich slot machine device. Nothing 
whatever came out, it was no surprise 
to hear. 

e 

Ziegfeld has climbed aboard the 
theatrical reform wave and proposes 
to revive the quaint old custom of 
wearing clothes. This is a step in the 
right direction. Physiology should be 


an elective, not a required study. 
* 


Terrifying and disreputable hog- 
nosed snakes are reported as having 
been found on a lonely Long Island 
beach. Old inhabitants declare that 
nothing of the sort ever happened be- 
fore Volstead. 

. 

Efforts have been made here to es- 
tablish the Savannah as a competitor 
of the Charleston but thus far we have 
heard of no case where it brought 
down the house. 

* 

We wish the President a pleasant 
vacation in the Adirondacks and no 
mosquitoes or Congressmen. 

—Howarp BRUBAKER 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


: \ J ASHINGTON and the Navy 
succeeded in making another 
two-crew race out of the 

Poughkeepsie regatta, perhaps for the 
last time in some years. ‘That is at 
least a justifiable hope when one con- 
siders certain changes in coaching 
systems and the consequent prospects 
for another season. Not that the two 
great eights did not put on a show 
that must have satisfied the most exact- 
ing. So far as these two are con- 
cerned no finer race has ever been 
rowed over the famous Poughkeepsie- 
Highland course. The verdict was 
a reversal of that of a year ago. So 
close together are these eights in ef- 
fectiveness of power and form that 
the decision between the two appar- 
ently is always a matter of general- 
ship. This time the Navy was a 
shade too confident, a feeling that 
ruined Washington’s chance a year 
ago. I had not expected to see Eddy, 
at stroke, allow the Westerners to get 
anything like such a lead of open wa- 
ter early in the game. Another stroke 
a minute, with a little more power 
on, over the first two miles, might 
have meant a lot in the terrific drive 
for the line. These are inevitable 
regrets that-beset a crew that is beaten 
by so small a matter as fifteen feet. 


OTHING in all this should de- 
tract from the glory of Washing- 

ton’s triumph. It was the Huskies who 
made the gallant uphill struggle a year 
ago, and this time they determined, 
wisely, I think, to row a “front race” 
all the way or die in the effort. They 
certainly rowed themselves out, for 
Ulbrickson at stroke and Sonju at No. 
3 were all through the instant the 
shell went over the finish. ‘That the 
Navy could crowd up in the high 
thirties, and press forty after practi- 
cally sprinting throughout the last mile 
is little short of wonderful. ‘The 
Navy had been called, indeed, “the 
wonder crew.” It earned the name, 
if not the victory. This year’s eight 
of Coach Callow’s undoubtedly was 
at least two lengths faster than that 
of last season. Callow had gone in 
for a little more swing, and the re- 
sults were eminently satisfactory. It 
is claimed that Washington has al- 
ways had a swing, and there have al- 
ways been plausible excuses when it 
was not in evidence. However that 
may be, it is certain that Callow added 


Harking Back to Pough- 
keepsie—Washington vs. 
Yale 


swing to his method after he had seen 
Leader’s Yale eight of a year ago, 


whatever had been the practice before. 


TILL without any desire to rob 
Washington of a particle of 
credit, I have no doubt that the lane 
Washington rowed in was consider- 
ably faster than that followed by the 
sailors. In this I am supported by 
the dean of the coaches, Jim Ten 
Eyck, who knows about as much con- 
cerning the Hudson River as the fish 
therein. And in his early days as 
ferryman at Peekskill he could often 
fool even the fish. Ten Eyck is also 
right about the swirl at the piers. I 
have been with him in a launch when 
he made tests that proved his conten- 
tion. It was for that reason that Wis- 
consin succeeded in having its lane 
moved at least a few feet. 





Rusty Callow 


While Washington had adapted its 
stroke somewhat, there was still the 
fundamental exhibit of the terrific 
catch and the good leg drive. Bob 
Butler was in charge of the Navy 
eight, which, in my opinion rowed 
about the same style as it had under 
Dick Glendon. Whatever Butler may 


have added certainly was not con- 


spicuous. Washington never did get 
the beat up as high as the Navy, the 
latter being normal at 34 and 35, and 
sprinting at 38 and 39. The Seattle 


men touched 37, but that was the peak. 


f dex East, however, was not with- 
out glory. Glendon’s Freshman 
outfit was a sheer delight in every 
move it made as well as in buoyant 
racing temperament. These young 
men will make things hot for the far 
West another year. ‘They have the 
power and they row practically fault- 
lessly. And even the Columbia Var- 
sity, in fifth place, was a credit to the 
Glendons. So here is a typical eastern 
stroke, supported by the right material. 

Come, let us be fair with the eastern 
coaches. Brown and Haines at Har- 
vard turned out excellent Junior and 
Freshman crews, and it is a pity that 
the Crimson youngsters could not 
have met Columbia. And when it 
comes to 150-pound eights, a form of 
rowing in which finesse is at a great 
premium, the palm goes to Gordon 
Sykes, coach of the Princeton light- 
weights. Sykes was a coxswain under 
Dr. Spaeth, so that his equipment is 
purely eastern, running back through 
Spaeth to Ellis Ward. 


HICH is the better four-mile 

crew, Washington or Yale? I 
do not know, nor does any one else. 
But when it comes to tearing off a 
sprint, the Elis are right in a class with 
the Navy. Whether Yale could re- 
main close enough to Washington to 
win by a sprint is the main question. 
Undoubtedly the Blue would not suf- 
fer in a half-mile drive with the men 
from Seattle. So take your choice for 
the purpose of argument and let it 
go at that. Certainly if all the crews 
were entered in one race the four 
places would go to Washington, the 
Navy, Yale, and Harvard, although 
perhaps not exactly in that order. In 
conclusion here’s a tip. Any college 
seeking a capable coach, a young man 
with a brilliant future, could go 
farther and fare worse than by sign- 
ing up Walter Hoover, premier 
single sculler, now with the Undines 
at Philadelphia. —Herpert REED 


Other Sporting Departments, The 
Tennis Courts, Paddock and Post, and 
The Golfer, will be found on pages 28, 
30, and 33 respectively. 
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WHAT IS THE BLEAKEST 
JOB IN NEW YORK? 


THE NEw SYMPOSIUM 


INCE the founding of the 
Roscher Relief Fund for Bleak 
Job Holders, public interest in 
THe New YorKer’s new Prize 
Symposium has remained at fever 
pitch; and so generous has been the 
response to their appeal that the Editors 
have been forced to station a number 
of hired solicitors at convenient points 
about the city, in order to collect the 
contributions. 

Following the suggestion of our 
Mr. Eustace Tilley, whose _heart- 
rending interviews have brought home 
the loneliness of New York to the 
casual reader, these collectors have all 
been equipped with a standard costume, 
consisting of white coat, white pants, 
and a white helmet with “D.S.C.” 
(“‘Roscher Relief Fund’’) lettered on 
the crown. In selecting these 
costumes, it was Mr. Tilley’s intention 
to honor a profession which, since the 
coming of the automobile, has become 
probably the Bleakest Job in New 
York. 

Day by day these tireless workers 
trudge the city streets, pushing a broom 
and trundling a barrel mounted on 
wheels, into which the contributions 
may be dropped by the generous 
passers-by. Already Mr. Tilley’s 
“White Wings,” as they are called, 
have picked up, among other things, a 
button, several cigar butts, a battered 
bicycle (found abandoned outside the 
Murray Hill Hotel), and a traffic 
policeman named Gurry. 

The model Bleak Job Holder who 
has been selected by Mr. Tilley for 
this week’s interview is Mr. Dominick 
Ecco, a Swiss, whose lonely mission in 
life is to regulate the great clock in the 
top of the Metropolitan Tower. 


IV. “THe Mipnicut Hour” 
By Eustace Tilley 


“(NAN you tell the correct 
time?” 

Dominick Ecco turned on me in 
surprise. Behind him the wall of his 
little nook in the top of the Metro- 
politan ‘Tower was lined with mechan- 
ical apparatus, fitted with wheels and 
brakes, steam dials and_ whistles, 
pulleys and dynamos, grease cups, 
gaskets and gadgets and gidgets. His 
hand clutched a lever as he stared, be- 


wildered. 


me 


“Can you,” I repeated gently, “tell 
me the correct time!” 

Mr. Ecco merely placed his finger 
to his lip and shook his head cautiously ; 
then without a word he suddenly jerked 
the lever toward him and a great 
burst of steam filled the room. ‘The 
second hand in the Metropolitan 
Tower Clock had moved forward six 
feet. 

“Pardon my astonishment,” he ex- 
plained, “but you are the first visitor 











“The nerve o? that feller!” 
“Whoops!” 
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who has ventured up here in years.” 
And his voice trembled with loneli- 
ness. 

“Do you never have visitors?” | 
interrupted. 

“Ah, yes; little feathered visitors. 
Angels of mercy, I call them—these 
little pigeons that you see cooing 
around the Tower.” And he ducked 
his head suddenly and wagged a finger 
up at them reproachfully. 

“And do you never hear from the 
busy world you have left so far below 
you?” 

“Only complaints,” he sighed. 
“Your clock is too slow’ or ‘Your 
clock is too fast.’ If I set the time 
ahead so that the office workers can 
quit early, then the night watchmen 
kick. ‘They’re never satisfied.” And 
he blew his steam whistle viciously, 
pulled his lever, and set off the ex- 
plosion; and the second hand moved 
around another six feet. 

“What time is it now?” I inquired, 
watching him with interest. 

Mr. Ecco shook his head sadly. “If 
you want to know the time,” he ex- 
plained, “youll have to take the 


elevator down thirty-five stories, walk 


out to the curb, take a Madison Avenue 
trolley car and get off at Fiftieth 
Street; and from there, if you look up, 
you can see the clock. 

“And when you find out what time 
it is,” he added wistfully, “I wish 
you'd tell me, so I can set my watch.” 

—Corey Forp 
* 


AFTER ATTENDING A SEANCE 


There are cigars beyond the grave, it 
seems, 

Cigars and anecdotes and dogs and 
gin 

(Or something very like it). 
are dreams 

And all the latest Gershwin and Ber- 
lin. 

There is no sin, of course—no genu- 
ine sin 

(But something very like it), but 
there’s work! 

And Rotary-clubs for every cherubin, 

Although no houris, even for a Turk. 

Add also recreations. One can meet 

In this celestial Zelli’s every bore 

That ever died. To make the joy 
complete 

One knows there is no dying any more. 

Dear Lucifer! Rather the fiery sleet 

That rains like lightning on hell’s iron 
floor! 

—STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


There 
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HEY are 
spending 
fourteen or 


fifteen million 
dollars to build a couple of movie pal- 
aces in Times Square. ‘The architec- 
ture, no doubt, will be most impressive. 
The marble railings that line the stairs 
will be suave to the touch and we shall 
marvel at the texture of the oriental 
rugs strewn about the floors. The 
seats will be miracles of comfort. In 
the lobbies they will doubtless hang 
a chaste Corot or two, or even a genu- 
ine Italian primitive, and there will 
be orchestras to match the dreams of 
all the celebrated composers bending 
an ear down from Valhalla. And 
yet, after the ballets are done, after 
the expensive coloraturas have spun 
their flutelike notes among the gilded 
columns, and the lights have faded 
down to a misty green for the first 
flash of the evening’s Film Drama, 
I fancy that one or two uneasy souls 
will begin to squirm and ponder that 
fourteen odd million is a lot of money. 

A lot of money to spend for a 
movie palace—and a perverse simile 
will stir in their minds. It suggests, 
they will think, devising a carved and 
burnished frame of virgin gold to 
surround a clipping out of the Mutt 
and Jeff series. All the approaches 
to the chief item in the evening’s en- 
tertainment will be restrained and ele- 
gant and soothing. And then, some- 
how, things will go all to pieces. It 
will be, after all, just another movie. 

The producing corporations have 
gone almost beside themselves of late, 
using all the wit and all the money 
at their command to flog from their 
product the dispiriting curse that hangs 
upon it. Almost, it would seem, they 
have themselves become aware of the 
grotesque contrast that lies between a 
movie and the presentation that sur- 
rounds it. They have gobbled up our 
literary genius with frantic insistence, 
and set it to work upon epics for the 
screen. They have collared every 
young fellow in New York who dis- 
played a ray of craft or intelligence 
and bundled him off to Hollywood. 
They have bought up novels and plays 
at stupendous prices and told their di- 
rectors with a flourish that the sky it- 
self need not bind them down. They 
have even mentioned the word Art. 
And, surprisingly enough, they have 





A REPORTER AT LARGE 


The Movies 


given us one or two pictures that struck 
honestly at our emotions and our in- 
telligence. But only one or two. The 
rest have been just movies, stupid and 
sentimental and tame. 

The reasons for this state of affairs 
are not particularly elusive. Indeed, 
there are only two that amount to 
anything: (1) money, and (2) the 
tradition of cheapness and inanity that 
the movie producers have diligently 
kept alive since the days of the nickel- 
odeon. ‘The amount of money that 
the producing concerns squander in 
their sprawling competition with each 
other makes the trade a lure for every 
soul who ever put pen to paper in the 
hope of writing fiction. And the 
tradition of cheapness and _inanity 
makes these same people feel, once 
they are involved with the business, 
that they have put on a clown’s suit, 
that they can defend their artistic in- 
tegrity only by being ostentatiously ab- 
surd. ‘They are like men who have 
been paid a staggering amount of 
money to ride down the street in a 
perambulator and cut fancy capers 
therein, hoping to convince the world 
that it is all in a spirit of nonsense. 


HERE are authors who have pro- 
found respect for their original 
works, whether they are plays or 
novels. They work painstakingly; 
they eschew reprehensible tricks to 
gain neat effects. They believe that 
they are creative artists. But follow- 
ing the original production, play or 
book, along comes a movie magnate 
with a $50,000 check and a film con- 
tract. The author laughs to himself. 
He knows that his play or his book 
will be given into unholy hands for 
the writing of the scenario. He knows 
that stupid people, aware only of the 
commonplace and concerned only with 
box-office receipts, will carve his work 
until it fits the old, dull pattern. But 
he has made his bid with the critics. 
His original piece has spoken to intelli- 
gent minds. And $50,000 is a lot of 
money. So he signs on with a cackle. 
Most of such contracts these days 
stipulate that the author shall provide 
what is known to the trade as a “treat- 
ment.” That is to say, he will occupy 
a drawing room to Hollywood, appear 
at the conferences when his piece is 


bh 
wi 


under discussion, 
and offer such sug- 
gestions as seem 24 
meet. But of 
course nobody is under obligations to 
accept his suggestions. He has no final 
word to say, whether the picture pleases 
him or not. In fact, he may stay in 
Hollywood until the last shot is made, 
chuckle to himself that his story has 
suffered so little from the vandalism 
of the box office, and then go home 
contentedly to wait for his first-night 
triumph. He may even plan to issue 
a letter to the newspapers, pointing 
out that he refused to make conces- 
sions to the inartistic wolves of Mam- 
mon. 


And then on the first night he will 
get a jolt. Something has been done 
to his picture since he left it, appar- 
ently doing well. The gag men have 
been at work on it, fashioning belly 
laughs for the audiences of Akron, O., 
and Trenton, N. J. When he left 
the picture, it ended, with a pensive 
smile. But a new ending has been 
laid on. It is the familiar embrace 
in the light of a waning moon. His 
name is still on it, down plainly in 
black and white. But it isn’t his pic- 
ture. He doesn’t want it. But there 
is nothing he can do about it. 

If his picture is a success at the box 
office, rival producers will cluster 
about him. The sums offered him will 
seem positively incredible. And after 
he has signed up with a competing 
company, he will be gently told that 
he must fashion as close a replica of 
his first great success as his brain can 
contrive. Nothing original is wanted, 
please. Your first thing was a suc- 
cess. Do it over again, all details 
properly in place. 

There was an instance of a young 
dramatist who made quite a success 
of his first picture. A few weeks after 
it opened, he was implored by another 
producing company to inspect one of 
their lately completed pictures. He 
declined a large offer for this service, 
but finally was prevailed upon to do 
it for nothing at all, out of friendship. 
The picture that he inspected was an 
exact copy of his own first-born, 
thrown together in haste to catch the 
wave of public favor. The flagrance 
of the theft amused him, and he 
thoughtlessly dashed off a subtitle or 
two which he intended for subtly 
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ironic comment upon the circum- 
stance. But the titles were used. And 
he had to threaten a suit to prevent 
the exploitation of his name as the 
author of them. 


VEN the best directors, old at the 
game of fighting the stupidity of 
the men who finance them, must bow 
to the critical axe of these same fel- 
lows. There is Eric von Stroheim, 
for example. He made, not long ago, 
a film called “The Merry Widow.” 
And he perceived it as an opportunity 
to picture the decadence in the royal 
family of old Vienna. ‘Those who 
saw the original picture said 
that it was a splendid and 
sardonic thing, amusing too, 
intelligent and shrewd. 
But after von Stroheim 
had put his signature upon 
it, the fake morality tu- 
tored by Mr. Will Hays 
saw it and gasped. It was 
cut—except in such se- 
quences as von Stroheim 
had contrived too subtly 
for even the moralists to 


movies, and must never be placed in 
jeopardy. 


F I am bold enough to venture a 

speculation in esthetics, I might 
suggest, too, that the stupidity of mo- 
tion pictures may be due in some re- 
spect to the lack of ethical scruples 
among the men who make them. ‘The 
esthetes hold, I believe, that people 
who touch art with dishonest fingers 
will disfigure it. They joke, in the 
movie offices, from _ vice-presidents 
down, about their own dishonesty. A 
dozen employees among the big com- 
panies have confessed to me that they 
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the movie magazines, and the daily 
press—and of course they have their 
audiences. These three elements have 
arranged it so that the domestic affairs 
of the stars are the most absorbing 
matters in the whole business of mak- 
ing moving pictures. The boys and 
girls read that Beatrice Beautiful was 
observed leading a child, thought to 
be a natural, along the street yester- 
day—and forthwith they charge down 
upon the Bijou to gaze upon the 
naughty Beatrice’s face. How could 
she? they inquire. Or, as the stirring 
drama in shadows unfolds before them, 
they will ignore its thread to discuss 
with animation the exact 
status of Beatrice’s last 








divorce. 

All this is amusing. It 
is not particularly lamen- 
table. There is yet one vote 
or two needed before we 
are required to attend the 
movies. But the enthusiasts 
persist in calling the thing 
Art. 

I confess that here, too, 
there is something to be 
said for the producers. 








perceive his intention—and | 

another director was haled 

in to make over the last two reels. As 
we saw it here, the ending was soupy 
and commonplace. But it spoke in a 
sure language at the box offices. 

Not long ago, a young man named 
Sternberg stirred up considerable emo- 
tion in Hollywood when he directed a 
picture for the ridiculous cost of 
$3,000. That included actors and 
settings and laboratory work, and the 
financial gods acquired a terrifying 
palsy. It was unorthodox for a pic- 
ture to succeed if it could not be 
adorned with the fetching line de- 
scribing it as a million-dollar spectacle. 
Somewhat timid of such a creature as 
this young director, a large company 
nevertheless offered him a contract. 

A few people have seen the picture 
he made under that contract. It was 
a literal transcription of a French- 
man’s post-War novel. It was harsh, 
and beautiful, and austere. But it was 
never presented to the public. 

Of course its cost had been met and 
the picture was a completed thing, 
ready for the screen. There was little 
to lose, in the way of money. by re- 
leasing it to the theatres. But the 
company was afraid of its reputation. 
It did not dare risk the ridicule of 
clerks and mechanics and_ village 
policemen. The respect of such in- 


dividuals is a precious thing in the 


would never submit an original story 
to their own bosses. The idea, if it 
proved worth anything, would be 
stolen, and its author would be fired 
to get him out of the way. 

In this respect, there is another 
amusing practice among the ranks 
charged with the mighty task of find- 
ing stories to be made into pictures. 
Somebody will think up an alluring 
title for a movie: “Wives with a 
Vengeance,” say. Somebody else with 
a hand for prose will hack out a yarn 
to fit the title, and one of the short 
story writers who linger upon the 
borders of popular fame will be in- 
duced, for a cash consideration, to fix 
his name to it. Thus sponsored, it may 
obtain magazine publication. And 
once the story is printed it is bought 
back, for some outlandish sum of 
money, and presently burgeons upon 
the silver screen, to the delight of 
divers minions who have put one over. 

They do the most ridiculous things to 
the works of men who are dead and 
whose copyrights have expired. They 
put flappers in “Moby Dick” for ex- 
ample, and called it the “Sea Beast.” 
They rendered “La Bohéme” an ex- 
tremely moral tale. 

Of course, the producers have a 
multiplicity of aids in their frenzied 
pursuit of the mediocre. They have 


I believe most of them 
would like to think of their trade as an 
art. But they are at a disadvantage. 
Most of the people who talk art to 
them are fanatics. 

Picture the producer: None too cer- 
ebral at the best—except in matters 
of money—he sits down to get a few 
pointers on art. And his caller begins 
to talk of abstractions, and the beauty 
of the absolute, and the folly of the 
ancient notion that form or coherence 
is at all to be desired. He will display 
a sample of art, a thing called, say, 
“Ballet Méchanique,” which is a mo- 
tion picture of spinning cake-pans and 
grinning faces. ‘That, he will say 
triumphantly, is art! 

And the producer, somewhat dizzy, 
will return to his old way: the way 
which induced him, in the days when 
he was filming “Without Benefit of 
Clergy,” to adjust matters so that the 
romantic pair might be duly married 
in the first reel. And that is perhaps 
a good enough way, after all, for that 
artless art we call the movies. 

—Morris Markey 
. 

FOR SALE—White Bull Dog, ¥ 
English Pitt Bull, % Boston Terrier. 
$10.—W yoming paper. 

Dog fanciers we have consulted are 
of the opinion that the animal re- 
ferred to isa 1% mutt. 
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Prince of Wales Sedan 


This attractive sedan is custom 
built by LeBaron, with colors 
optional. The finest materials pro- 
curable are noticeable in the lux- 
urious upholstery and conveniences 
unusual even in the most expensive 
motor cars. The Prince of Wales 
Sedan is mounted on the Stutz 
safety Chassis, with 145-inch wheel- 
base. 


The touch of aristocracy present 
in all Stutz models is particularly 
prominent in this new design. 








STUTZ NEW YORK Co. 


INCORPORATED 


(Factory Branch) 


Broadway at 60th Street 


Telephone Columbus 7070 














Body five inches nearer the ground 
—yet providing full road clearance and headroom 
Radically lowered center of gravity 
—giving greater safety, comfort and roadability 
Quiet, long-lived, worm-drive rearaxle 
—permitting lowered body; it improves with use 
90 H. P. motor; with overhead camshaft 
—novel design; smooth, flexible, vibrationless 
New, non-leaking hydrostatic brakes 
—inherently equalized; quick-acting and positive 
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“ “Let me make the labels of a nation and 
I care not who distils its liquor,’ he told 
me with a wry smile.” 

—Heywood Broun 


+ + tf 


WANTING WHAT YOU WANT 
WHEN YOU’RE DINING 


The orchestra erects a noisy mountain 
Of glassy-bright, inpenetrable sound; 
Your voice springs upward like a slender 

fountain, 
The sparkling words soon beaten to the 
ground. 


Your tongue can decorate each situation 
With smooth arpeggios of lovely speech; 
But need you try so hard? It’s my vaca- 
tion, 
Besides . . the AQUAZONE’S be- 


yond my reach! 
- + & 


LUBRICANT GUIDE FOR 
GOLFERS 


Consult the chart. If you are a member 
of any of the following Westchester and 
nearby Connecticut golf clubs, yours is 
the luck. AQUAZONE, “the cup that 
clears today of past regrets and future 
fears,” is on sale in your pavilion. Try it 
the next time you finish, straight or 
mixed. Then go round again. 


Apawamis Leewood 
Ardsley Mt. Kisco 
Bedford Hills Oak Ridge 
Blind Brook Round Hill 
Bonnie Briar Rye C. C. 
Briar Hills Scarsdale 
Broadmoor Sleepy Hollow 


Dunwoodie Sound Beach 


Grassy Sprain St. Andrews 
Green Meadow Sunningdale 
Greenwich C. C. Wee Burn 


Winged Foot 
Westchester Biltmore 


Knollwood 





Last call for Bon Voyage boxes. If you 
shy at sending your Paris bound friends 
the usual convalescent offerings, do hand- 
somely by them with a whole case of 
AQUAZONE f.o.b. Believe it or not, it 
is simply wonderful in preventing mal-de- 
mer. And it’s comforting to have all the 
makings of a highball in one’s cabin. 


oo od a 
Distribution. AQUAZONE is now on 


sale at all Gristede Bros. Grocery Stores 
throughout New York City and West- 
chester County. Also most other good 
grocery and drug stores, roofs, restau- 
rants ana Broadway fountains. Or— 


VANDERBILT 6434 
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THE TENNIS COURTS 


Wimbledon Looks to the Ladies 





Another Senorita with Personality 


ILI DE ALVA- 
REZ, twenty-year- 
old Spanish tennis 

champion, making her 

début on the historic center 
court at Wimbledon, was 
the sensation of the meet- 
ing, and no one who knows her is very 
much surprised about that. Reading 
between the lines of the authoritative 
dispatches of A. Wallis Myers in the 

Tribune, one can see that her presence 

saved this year’s fortnight of English 

tennis from becoming rather a fizzle. 

At the fiftieth anniversary of the 

founding of the parent of all tennis 

championships—there was no national 

tournament in this country until 1881 

— it was the intention of the All-Eng- 

land Club at Wimbledon to organize 

a pretentious meeting with champions 

of every nationality competing. But 

as so often happens, intentions and 
plans conflicted and Wimbledon suf- 
fered thereby. 

First of all the Australians decided 
they had done enough world touring 
for a while, and stayed in Melbourne. 
Then Johnston refused to leave Cali- 
fornia and possibly jeopardize his 
chances for the Nationals at Forest 
Hills, while Tilden preferred to take 
the part of a tramp in his new play 
during June and July. Richards and 
Howard Kinsey went over, it is true; 
but it was by no means the best Rich- 
ards that the English saw, and René 
Lacoste, weakened by an attack of in- 
fluenza, did not feel strong enough 
to defend his title and remain in Paris 
driving generals around the capital in 
a motor car. Thus on the men’s side 
we had the remarkable spectacle of the 
sixth American player, a man who is 
not even ranked in Mr. Myers’ 
World’s First Ten this year (of 
whom, by the way, only two played 
at Wimbledon last week), working his 
way into the final round. 

Yet even so, it appeared that the 
women’s end of the meeting would 
more than compensate for the defec- 
tions among the men. But in Paris 


came the withdrawal of Miss Wills, 
following her operation, and soon 
afterward Miss Ryan contracted a 
cold which weakened her and made 
her an easy victim for Mrs. Godfree, 


formerly Miss McKane. 


And finally 





the great Suzanne left the 
meeting flat, to the disap- 
pointment of the Queen, 
and the intense annoyance of 
several thousand spectators. 

But Suzanne’s place was 

' well filled and quickly. Lili 
de Alvarez took good care of that! 
You’d like this laughing, entertaining 
young Spanish girl. She has, as has her 
illustrious compatriot, Raquel Meller, a 
personality. As Meller sings, so she 
plays tennis. For the sheer fun of the 
thing. If her shot is going in, she is 
unbeatable. If it isn’t, she is to be beat- 
en by the worst, and she will turn to her 
father upon the side-lines with a shrug 
of her shoulders and explain volubly 
why she missed that last backhand drive. 
Like Dick Williams she plays, not to 
win, but to enjoy the game. Last win- 
ter at Monte Carlo she did a typically 
sportsmanlike thing which well il- 
lustrates her character. For several 
months, while Helen Wills had been 
winning tournaments at Cannes and 
Nice, she was at St. Moritz in Switzer- 
land, indulging in another hobby, fan- 
cy skating. She reached the south of 
France a few days before the Monte 
Carlo meeting, one of the biggest of 
the Riviera season. Now two days 
isn’t enough to get into condition upon 
those courts and no one knows it bet- 
ter than she does. 

Indeed, hardly any one expected it, 
but she entered and played. As well as 
she could. Reaching the final round she 
showed enough to make those who 
knew shake their heads, and if she was 
beaten in straight sets she was by 
no means disgraced. When the match 
was over she said a typical thing. They 
brought out great baskets of flowers 
to both players. 

“T wish,” she said to me afterwards, 
“T had got a few more aces and not 
so many flowers!” 

A great girl is Lili. Sitting beside 
me in the stands at the Hard Court 
Championships at St. Cloud in Paris 
in 1923, she asked me how I thought 
she had played against Mrs. Beamish 
the previous day. Now she had played 
badly, and knowing what she was like, 
I told her so. She shook her head: 

“Ah, when I am good, I am good. 
But when I am bad, oh, I am damn 


bad.” —Joun R. Tunts 
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The Aristocracy 
of Health--- | 


New vitality — 
freedom from constipation— 
skin and stomach troubles corrected— 


all through one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active. And day by day it releases new stores 
of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water 
or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the cake. 
For constipation especially, dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before breakfast and at 


bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time—they 
will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or 
three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. Y-23, The Fleischmann Company, 7o1 
Washington Street, New York. 











“T WAS ON THE VERGE 
of a nervous breakdown. My 
face was all broken out and 
my stomach was sensitive to 
most everything I ate. I gave 
Fleischmann’s Yeast a trial. I 
ate Yeast every day for two 
months and at the end of that 
time the breaking out on my 
face disappeared, and my 


nerves were much improved.” 






















Mrs. Marie GLEAson, 
Los Angeles, California 


LEFT 
“AFTER EATING Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast for the past two 
months, I have found it to 
produce wonderful results. 
Constipation has been bother- 
ing me for many years and 
finally my doctor suggested 
Yeast. Yeast soon produced 
results and I can recommend 
it highly.” 
Cari W. Winvet, 


Portsmouth, Ohio. 







LAST YEAR my physician told me that my stomach was bad . . . I 

‘cided to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. I took it three times a day dissolved 

1 warm water. Feeling better, I stopped eating Yeast. Later I had the 

ime trouble return. I began eating Fleischmann’s Yeast as before. I 

iow now that a bad stomach was the basis of my trouble. Thanks to 

-ischmann’s Yeast, I am again feeling fine.” Start eating it today. 
S. Raun Usiak, Pittsburg, Pa. 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 


aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation. 
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Cuger (Shan 


g Being thoroughly enter- 
tained by the doings of 
Mrs. Pep as she recounts them 
in her diary in “Life”, we felt 
sure the readers of our column 
would enjoy hearing the 
following 


by 


CBai rd 


Leonar 





( Courtesy of Life ) 


“My husband, poor 
wretch, did reflectgloomily 
this morning that his.ker- 
chiefs and hosiery were 
reduced tothestateof those 
of a step-child, so, saying 
naught, I did set forth after 
breakfasting to replenish 
himinthisconnection with 
a handsome present out of 
my bridge winnings, a thing 
I had not dared to do until 
recently. Lord! before we 
were married Sam was so 
fearsome lest I embarrass 
him with gifts of wearing 
apparel not to his taste that 
he all but had the clergy- 
man read an injunction 
against such purchases on 
my part intotheceremony, 
but since the establishment 
of Cruger’s he does allow 
me to go as far as I like in 
that shop, since he does 
declare its stock to be fool- 
proof.” 


’\Y Yy 


Ties! Ties! Ties! 

Since the first day it opened 
Cruger’s gained a reputation 
for having ties, unusual and 
smart. Neverwas this reputation 
more apt than right now—since 
our latest importations have 
come in. 


CRUGERS 


= «INC. 
Eight East Fort East Forty Fifth Street~New York 


Just off 5th Ave. and ’round the co-ner » 


Sere 


from the Ritz 
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PADDOCK 
AND POST 


Aqueduct to Empire 
City—Random Notes 


E will 
hear ““The 
Wearing 


ot the Green,” the 
tune the band al- 
ways sounds off 
when James But- 
ler wins a race at his own track, many 
times between now and the close of 
the Empire City meeting. The Hon- 
orable George, my outside man, spent 
a number of mornings last week sit- 
ting behind a can of green paint in the 
cupola of the grandstand with a watch 
in each hand, and he tells me that 
the horses that carry the “cherry and 
white” are rarin’ to go. Glowing 
will be the stable’s hopes for the East 
View Stakes, and far from a forlorn 
one, too. ‘The well-named son of 
Vulcain and Spark showed form early 
in the spring, but a kick while at the 
post at Jamaica sent him into retire- 
ment. 





EVERTING to the close of the 

summer season on Long Island, 
backers did rather well at Aqueduct. 
All of the collectors of autographs in 
the clubhouse are complaining more 
than usual, and this time not without 
reason. ‘They say that seventy per 
cent of the winners at the meeting 
were less than 4 to 1, indicating that 
they were form or well-backed horses. 
It is even more surprising that the 
backers are so much on the right side 
of the ledger considering the prices 
they take. There is hardly a race on 
which the book does not figure from 
20 per cent up, while on Saturdays 
and holidays they sometimes run up 
to 40. 


HE Aqueduct meeting will be 

remembered, among other things, 
for the Battle of Bull Run. The 
début of George Bull’s colt was like 
Lorelei’s coming-out party—the Rac- 
quet Club had the tip but Coogan’s 
Bluff and Wall Street knew about 
it too, for Jack Goldsborough, who 
trains Bull Run, also trains the 
Charley Stoneham horses. ‘The ava- 
lanche of commissions would have 
backed Bull Run off the lay-out had 
not Jim McClelland and his friends 


‘ fancied Prince of Bourbon equally 
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Now on sale at 


all bookstores 





John Galsworthy’s 


new novel 


The Silver 


Spoon 


A novel of presentday London which 
gives Mr. Galsworthy's powers as a 
satirist perhaps wider scope than 
Certainly 
it contains several cf the most bril- 
liant scenes in all his writing, par- 
ticularly that of the libel suit brought 
by Marjorie Ferrar against Fleur 
Mont and the meeting of the princi- 


any of his earlier fiction. 


pals after it. 


$2.00 at all bookstores 


Fourth Printing 


FIX BAYONETS! 
By John W. Thomasoit; Jr. 


“A fine piece of stalwart, two-handed 
writing. ... J An honest book by a #oldier 


who is also a fine artist in two fields.” 


—New Republic. 


Fourth Printing 


OUR TIMES: 


THE TURN OF THE CENTURY’ 


By Mark Sullivan. 


“It Llows up the old Roman road and 
scatters the dignity of history to the four 


” 


winds of heaven 


—New York Herald-Tribune. 


CRITICAL WOODCUTS 
By Stuart Sherman 


“See his ‘woodcuts’ of D. H. Lawrence, 
Anderson, Tchekov, Sterne, and Brigham 
Young; then don’t miss his rousing and 
really avenging championship of Steven- 
$2.50 


son.”’—The New Yorker. 


At all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


$3.50 


$5.00 


— 
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FOR PHOTO ENGRAVING OF 
HIGHEST QUALITY 


POWERS 


REPRODUCTION CORPORATION 
NEW YORK CITY 


ENGRAVERS for the Class Publications and 
for many leading National Advertisers 


TWO HUNDRED FIVE WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY- TELEPHONE PENNSYLVANIA 0600 
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establishment. 





| ; he success of The Madison 
derives largely from its 


moderate size—not a huge cara- 
vansary with all the noisy attri- 
butes of a railway terminal, but 
rather, like a sublimated man- 
sion, exquisitely appointed and 
capably conducted. 
has become the Town House 
solution for those who sensibly 
avoid the burdens of a private 


Furnished or unfurnished wuiles 
Transiently or on lerm leases 


THE MADISON 


15 East 58th Street 


Telephone Regent 4000 








IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
MONVIEUR,WE GAVE YOU 
RACINE AND VOLTAIRE 
AND LAFAYETTE. 

IN THE AINETEEATH.IF YOU 
WILL PARDON THId EGOTI/M, 
WE GAVE TO THE WORLD-- 
NAPOLEON AND VICTOR 
HUGO AND BERNHARDT. 
TODAY, WE GIVE YOU 
THE COMPLETE WORK OF 
ANATOLE FRANCE. A HOST OF 
COUTURIER GENIUSEJ--AND 


AETTAULI 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY EXPREWION 
(@) en I oo A = oot) 0 | Oe Oe OV 
CARY FULLY EQUIPPED, TAX 
| i On On ON ON <5 OP 200) me Bhool OMI Om Biv melele) 


719. FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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well. The race was run in a heay, 
rainstorm, and when they passed the 
winning post Prince of Bourbon wa 
splashing mud on the “all black” silk 
of Bull Run. So a new set of colors 
and one of the biggest betting coups 
of the season were spoiled. 


N just such a day as that, Fathe: 

Bill Daly stumped down to th 
paddock to saddle a horse. On th 
way he stopped at the jockey house. 
“Tell the boy riding my horse to use 
the mud colors,” he said to Terry 
Farley. 

The major domo of the jockey 
house knew that Father Bill hadn’t 
had two sets of colors in years but he 
yelled up stairs: “Tell that jock riding 
Father Bill’s horse to turn them colors 
inside out!” 


LGY DAINGERFIELD, assist- 

ant secretary of the Jockey Club, 

who serves in the stewards’ stand quite 

frequently during the summer, took a 

day off and spent it at the Pough- 
keepsie Regatta. 


AST winter H. W. Sage asked 

Harry Payne Whitney to sell him 
some two-year-olds and the Master of 
Brookdale Farm, particularly desirous 
of giving his friend a good horse, 
picked out one from his first string 
that he knew to be good, though he 
did not tell Sage about it. The horses 
were sent to Belmont Park and Max 
Hirsch, who trains the Sage Stable, 
sent back one. It was Mr. Whitney’s 
choice, a filly by Peter Pan—Dendera, 
now known to racing as Pandera, win- 
ner of three stakes and best of her 
age. —Aupbax MInor 


TRIOLET TO PEGASUS 
I 1Imp aLoNg In HaLtInG sPeEd, 


I fall, I rise, and start anew, 

On Typewriter, my gallant steed 

I liMp AloNg In HaLtInG SpEeD. 
An unskilled rider, I. Indeed 

Of all my fingers I use two/. 

I liMp AlOnG In HaLtInG SpEed 


I e, and start anew. 


A DUBIOUS EXPEDIENT 


Orders for products are now so nu- 
merous the Central Worsted Co., Cen- 
tral Village, is on a day and night shirt. 
—Connecticut paper. 
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THE GOLFER 


Mr. Hagen, Past and 
Present — Scioto Opti- 
mism—A Chance for 
Leo Diegel 


HE Hagen 
of our time 
has bur- 
geoned _consider- 
ably from the sim- 
ple lad of the old 
= Rochester days. 
The consummate 
nerve of the man has always had about 
as much to do with drawing the gal- 
lery as his superb golf and his in- 
domitable competitive spirit. Most of 
us have seen Walter play some very 
poor golf. On those occasions he had 
neither a problem nor a gallery. Hagen 
needs both to be at his best. Under 
such conditions the real wizardry of 
the true shot-maker comes to the sur- 
face. It is not surprising to find the 
Rochester star making himself un- 
popular abroad. He was headed in 
that direction. It is the sure goal of 
any man who is known as the “great- 
est money player in the world.” It is 
something new, however, to have 
Walter, the glossy-haired, “snootily” 
caparisoned champion, offending by 
word of mouth rather than by his 
actions. Abe Mitchell is not the first 
opponent he has kept waiting. 
Memory summons up a very dif- 
ferent Hagen, the young man who 
came out of Rochester years ago to 
win the championship, a diffident, if 
reasonably confident, player. One of 
his real triumphs, I have always 
thought, was his winning of the Pan- 
ama-Pacific trophy in the Exposition 
tournament of 1916. The Native 
Sons did not think much of the East- 
erner’s chances. He went quietly 
about the work of preparation at Del 
\lonte, where I saw him one after- 
noon shoving his putts anywhere from 
one foot to ten past the cup. “Yes,” 
he said, “I am away over. But you 
see, I want to be sure to be hole-high 
when the real match comes along.” 
\nd he was, for more deadly putting 
than Hagen had on tap to win the 
Exposition tourney has seldom been 
found from Coast to Coast. He car- 
‘ied all the eastern money, and the 
laugh was on the Native Sons. 
Bob Harlow, Hagen’s manager, 
s endeared himself to most news- 
per men by his handling of press 
facilities at the recent big tourna- 
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Beauty Speaks 
Softly 


made audible 


Its tones are gentle 


and persuasive. 


Usall Ballou 


Jewelers 


FIFTH AVENUE 


AT FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 


NEW YORK 
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HE VOICE of beauty 
is like the soft 
gleam of the emerald 
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is never harsh or brash. 
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NEWPORT, R. I. MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
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Tor people closing their homes prior 
to going to the country. 


<a 


For men whose families have already 
gone to the country. 
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For families in need of city quartets to 
come to from the country. 


A Furnished Suite in MAYFAIR HOUSE 
Furnishes the Solution! 
Edward H. Crandall 


Mlaitoir House, 


610 Park Avenue, at 65th Street 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 





CLOTHINGS 
CEste Furnishing ods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW VORK 


Clothes for the 
Seashore | 














Summer Hats & Shoes === 
Bathing Suits 
Send for Brooks’s Miscellany Beach Coats 


Bath Robes, etc. 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
LITTLE BUILDING A eg BUILOING AUDRAIN BUILDING 
Taewont com. Gomston Counts Rese 220 Btucwwe Avenve 
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ments, notably the Amateur at Oak- 
mont last year. He will have to haul 
in a little rope on Walter, for no 
amount of explaining will quite over- 
come the unpleasant impression cre- 
ated by his principal abroad. 


HERE is a tendency in this coun- 

try to pamper some of the pro- 
fessionals unduly. They get a vastly 
greater amount of prize money play 
than the English and Scottish pros. 
Also, they are likely to become the 
pets of a small group of wealthy men 
in their clubs. The result is that they 
are seldom available for lessons for 
the rank and file of the club member- 
ship. This has gone so far as to be 
a common complaint. The best of the 
English or the Scots are required to 
keep their engagements with the lowli- 
est club members. Perhaps that is one 
reason why their golf has fallen some- 
what below the American standard. 


BE MITCHELL has a real 

cause for complaint over the way 
he was handled by his own people. 
He was the only player who could be 
called a British ace. There was a 
fair chance that he might win the 
British Open, no matter how many 
Americans were grouped immediately 
below him at the finish. Yet he was 
thrust into the match with Hagen, and 
that terrific battle sapped his last re- 
source of nervous force. Mitchell is 
much more high-strung than Walter. 
He has not yet developed a rhinoceros 
hide. He always gives of his best, but 
cannot handle two great battles quite 
so close together. Mitchell is one of 
the most delightful men with whom 
to sit and talk after the “crying buck- 
et” has been hauled off to the locker 
room. He is something of a philoso- 
pher, which is perhaps one of the rea- 
sons why he is not so great a “money 
player” as Hagen. But he is always 
welcome in this country because of a 
particularly agreeable personality. 


HERE will probably be fewer 
early fatalities at Scioto in the 
Open than there were in the Amateur 
at Oakmont a year ago. The course 
is a good one, but not the terrorizer 
that Oakmont was. Good sound golf 
will hang up a first-rate card, and one 
bad hole will hardly be sufficient to 
ruin any of the stars in the entry list. 
Nor will the “swipers” have matters 
all their own way. There is a steadily 
increasing feeling against suiting the 
course to the “swiper,” led, not un- 
expectedly, by Walter Travis, who 
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has been helping with the design of 
winter courses. Travis’ aim is to keep 
the long-distance man with wood and 
‘ron on the course, and to lay out 
enough trouble to prevent an easy re- 
covery with an “explosion” shot. Trav- 
is is still playing excellent golf him- 
self. He has lost some of the old 
listance through the fairway and from 
the tee, of course, but he has found 
ingenious ways of making up for this. 
One of his recent feats was performed 
en route to a punchbowl green. Trav- 
is, unable to reach it with a full 
long-distance pitch shot, took his bras- 
sie, and bumped the mound just a few 
inches from the top so that his ball was 
checked while still going on a low 
trajectory, and rolled within six inches 
of the cup. The old master has lost 
nothing of his famous deft touch. 


EO DIEGEL has done better on 
southern courses and in Canada 
than he has in the North, but it is 
about time that the Detroit man 
showed in the front rank. ‘There is 
enough experience back of him, and 
about all he needs is a little more 
confidence. When Diegel is at the 
top of his game he is dangerous in the 
extreme. There is plenty of power 
built into this former football player, 
and I must say I like his iron play as 
well as that of any of them. He needs 
to get settled down a little more, and 
he will push any of them to the limit. 
This is Leo’s big chance to show the 

golf of which he is really capable. 
—RicHt WING 

. 
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They sit at close of day 

On a bench beside the way, 
Perfect strangers they, 

He and she. 


The sun has duly set 
Back of Jersey’s silhouette. 
Too bad they’ve never met, 


He and she. 


And now the moon’s ascension. 

After all, why pay attention 

Toa silly old convention— 
He and she? 


But alas, ’tis sad to say, 

Sprung from Puritans are they 

And they feel tradition’s sway, 
He and she. 


So they sit at close of day 
On a bench beside the way, 
Perfect strangers they, 
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Over and over again, we find the 


Hupmobile Eight winning the entire 


family away from far more costly cars. 
A joyous car to drive—with dashing, 
rich appearance entirely in keeping 
with straight-eight performance which 
is not surpassed by any car at any 


price. 


By every right of superlative 


quality, and the wonderful old Hup- 
mobile reliability, entitled to the com- 
manding position which is being 
awarded to it among the very finest 


cars in the land. 


Hupmobile Eight 


Sedan, five-passenger, $2345. 
Sedan, Berline, $2445. Coupe, 
two-passenger, with rumble 
seat, $2345. Roadster, with 
rumble seat, $2045. Touring, 
five-passenger, $1945. Tour- 
ing, seven-passenger,j [ $2045. 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, plus 
revenue tax. 


Hupmobile Six 


Sedan, five-passenger, four- 
door, $1385. Coupe, two-pas- 
senger, with rumble seat,$1385. 
Touring, five-passenger, $1325. 
Equipment includes 30 by 5.25 
balloon tires, four-wheel brakes. 
All prices f.0.b. Detroit, plus 
revenue tax. 


























He and she. 
—MArRGARET SEARLE 
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HUPMOBILE 
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EIGHT 


The Eight-Cylinder, 
Two-Passenger Coupe 
with Rumble Seat 
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Who wouldnt? 


FOR THAT perfect “balance” of fine Turkish 
and American tobaccos, that extta delicacy of 
taste and aroma which are Fatima’ 's and Fatima’s 
alone—who wouldn’t pay a few cents more? 





S | | > 


What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 
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Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co. 








Enjoy Vacation! 


Not until you have had lessons 
under Arthur Murray’s direction 
have you learned the thrill of 
dancing, the joy of being popu- 
Jar! Fox Trot, Tango and 
Charleston lessons are given at 
half price during the summer. 
Call or ’phone now. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
7 East 43rd St. Vand. 1774 








230 Atlantic St.—Tel. 1685—Stamford, Ct. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
ACRE ESTATE—BEAUTIFUL HOME 
FOR RENT FURNISHED 


Choice high location—sbort distance to bathing 
beach & station House 
distinguished in +g a Le furnishings 


beautiful aded groands; Garage; 
use of chickens, flowers & pony. 


Season’s Rent $3,000—very reasonable 


FrankT.Slavin,REALTOR 


rooms. 
bath; 
tenant 











UPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Removed by the only perfect and safe 
method—Electrolysis—as prescribed by 
eminent physicians. No pain, no dis- 
comfort and positively no injury to skin. 
Personal service guaranteeing satisfaction. 


MARION BARRETT Registered Nurse 


{Established 1918] 
10 East goth St., New York Tel. Vanderbilt 1168 








THE 
UTORIN 
SCHOOL 
Direction of George Matthew, M.A. 
Columbia-Poitiers 
7 Ranh yond = 5 ape “2 New York . 
xXperienc specia ists in CO ege preparatory wo 
SUMMER SCHOOL NOW OPEN” — 


Tel. Regent 4893 











EARN TO SWIM 


with grace and ease. Effective reducing 
methods; exclusive pool; instruction by 
international exponents. 

Send for Booklet M. 
MARY BEATON SCHOOL 
OF SWIMMING 


1 West 67th Street 
Trafalgar 3162 








8440 











Ty a Costs less than bookcases 
kon 7 4, Requires less room 
Humanizes your home 
. It’s Being Done! ... 
Write or phone for details 


#| THE BOOKSHELVERS [5 
617 B.130 &..N.Y., Mott Haven 5680 | 
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THE ART 
GALLERIES 


Death A gain Focuses the 
Camera for Tests of 
Immortality 


V OT in any 
way a me- 
morialshow, 


but interesting in 
view of Mary Cas- 
satt’s death, Du- 
rand-Ruel have 
brought down some 
of the best subjects of this painter 
and have hung them on the sacred 
walls among Renoirs and Monets, 
where they belong. We have al- 
ways liked the painting of Mary Cas- 
satt. We doubt if we should be 
willing to defend the statement that 
she made any great contribution to 
the period in which she painted; but 
she was worthy of her friends and 
deserves to be classed among the 
great impressionists. One thing is 
certain: she brought up the average 
of American women painters from 
almost nothing to a tangible point. 
And she fought in a day when fight- 
ing was not child’s play or even a 
movement, or vogue. 

This winter, no doubt, we shall be 
privileged to see a great show of 
Mary Cassatt. In the meantime, if 
your interest in painting survives the 
boat races or beaches, you may see 
some of her things on exhibition at 
Durand-Ruel. 

And we know of no better way to 
spend an hour, with or without coun- 
try cousins. The Brooklyn Museum 
is about the only other place extant 
hereabouts that goes in for the pioneers 
of the last century. A few are at the 
Metropolitan, but it takes a half-day 
and a headache to seek them out of 
the welter of mediocrity. 

A number of the paintings in 
the present show at this gallery we 
have seen before, but that does not 
dim our enjoyment of them. This 
is addressed only to those who can 
get pleasure from a Degas, a Sisle} 
or Pissarro. ‘Then there are some 
superb Monets, a Renoir or two, and 
some of the humorous studies of men 
on horses by the one and only J. L. 
PE) Brown. 





OME one is writing us daily about 
the great event of Newport— 
an art show on the lawn or some 
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place. We never get to Newport. 
Perhaps you do and are dying to know 
that the paintings that spend the win- 
ters in the Grand Central Emporium 
of Art are now frolicking near the 
xcean waves, sailors, and Casino. The 
daily bulletins to us emphasize the 
iddition of this or that patroness. A 
cynic might suspect that the show 
has something to do with Art, but we, 
for one, prefer to remain naive, in 
this unsettled summer. —M. P. 


WHY | LIKE NEW YORK 


Because, just before closing time to- 
day I desired to change something that 
I had said in a letter and looked 
through the pile of outgoing mail in 
the hope that my letter had not been 
posted. Among the letters being sent 
out by our firm were ones addressed 
to the following new “customers”’: 

Willie the Weather Wizard c/o 
The Evening Graphic. 

Finale Editor of The Daily Mirror. 

Stingiest Person Editor of The 
Daily Mirror. 

Embarrassing Moments Editor of 
The News. 

—GENEVIEVE R. CLUNE 


Because you are known not by your 
clothes or works, but by the garbage 
you don’t keep: “I kinda noticed,” said 
the janitor chummily to my decorous 
and law-abhorring neighbor, “that 
you send down right smart orange 
peels, and I jes’ wanted to acquaint 
you that if you ever kinda need any- 
thing—well, I’m what you might call 
in that business, on the side. Just to 
oblige, you might say.” 

And because another friend, hear- 
ing this, retorted: “That’s nothing! 
The janitor of our building has tables! 
You climb over the coal, to see why 
he isn’t giving you any heat. And you 
find out. He’s busy serving uptown 
chauffeurs who sit sipping with their 
girl friends, brought down to See Life 
in Greenwich Village—all very sober, 
but Oh So Devilish!” 

—ViIoLa PaRADIsE 


Because while strolling along the 
boardwalk in Coney Island one balmy 
spring Sunday afternoon I saw, just 
in front of me, a man and a girl 
walking arm in arm. The man was 
carrying the girl’s vanity case and 
swinging it forward and backward, 
when it suddenly burst open, scattering 


ts entire contents along the boardwalk, 


‘mong other things a pair of red dice. 
—RALPH PALADINO 
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LOEWE 
of the Haymarket, London 


LOEWE 


Today as in 1856 


The World’s Finest 
Pipe | 


{ / 
i iL 
[but wrt years of Old World 


craftsmanship are reflected in every 
Loewe Briar you buy today. Without 
“trick” attachment; hand-made through- 
out; classic in design; secretly processed 
over a longer period of time than any 
other pipe made—the Loewe today, as 
in 1856, is the world’s finest pipe. Ob- 
tainable in America only at the more 
exclusive clubs and the better hotels and 
tobacconists. Featured at 
The Ritz-Carlton— New York 
The Uanderbilt—New York 
The Roosevelt — New York 
The Biltmore— New York 


—and, of course, at 
your own club 





Guaranteed by FABER, COE AND GREGG, INC.—New York 
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FIRST COME—FIRST SERVED 


Some Alden apartments are better 
than others—-so come soon and 
choose your floor, layout and outlook. 
A living room, bath, serving pantry 
and large closets costs as little as 
$900 including maid service. 2 rooms 
from $1800. 3 rooms from $2700. 


Possession Guaranteed August Ist 


Leases Dated October 1st 


THE ALDEN 


225 Central Park West 
North Corner of 82nd Street 


THIS IS A BING & BING BUILDING 
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MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


Indoor Sports for Year- 
Round Listeners 


i, HE summer 
ca shifting of 
serious musi- 


cal endeavor into 
open air doesn’t 
mean that you can’t 
f hear a good orches- 
tra, well conducted, 
under a roof. Investigation of the 
cinema symphonies reveals that some 
of these have developed a peculiar ef- 
ficiency, to be found only in en- 
sembles that play together daily for 
hours at a stretch. The Capitol The- 
atre Orchestra is the best and plays 
Nibelungen rings around several more 
pretentious organizations. Not far 
behind is the somewhat smaller out- 
fit at the Strand Theatre. 

At present, there is a singularly 
good lay-out of conductors on view. 
Mr. Mendoza, chef dorchestre for 
Major Bowes, is worth filing away 
for future reference. Music seems 
to excite him. His assistant, Mr. 
Ormondy, once Roxy’s “Blue 
Blonde,” is, like Mr. Mendoza, a 
graduate from the orchestral ranks, 
and his brief career as a baton flinger 
has been auspicious. Mr. Edouarde, 
of the Strand, is an unusually sound 
musician, and his associate, Mr. Reiser, 
also is a leader of distinction. 

The Rialto Theatre, which has re- 
moved the emphasis from its music in 
favor of spectacles, has one of the 
finest conductors that ever lent grace 
to a film facade in Maximilian Pil- 
zer. His opportunities are limited by 
the nature of the Publix entertain- 
ment, but he would be a sensation with 
a larger orchestra. Possibly Mr. Pil- 
zer is scheduled for the new Para- 
mount Theatre, which is to have a 
“symphony” band. If he isn’t, some- 
hedy’s overlooking a bet. 





POPULAR MUSIC 


ATURE 
motifs are 
being tossed 


about by our canny 
song writers this 
time o’ year. The 
best is “Bye Bye, 
Blackbird” (Dixon and Henderson), 
the plumage being of the “Follow 
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the Swallow” variety. And why not, 
if the M. Henderson composed both 
airs? There’s a radio run on “When 
the Red, Red Robin Comes Bob, Bob 
Bobbin’ Along” (Woods), and of 
course you know “I’d Climb the High- 
est Mountain” (Brown and Clare), 
that frenetic hymn of constancy. An- 
other hostage to fealty is “Roses Re- 
mind Me of You” (Davis, Sherman, 
and Burke), a thornless little thing 
which is recommended especially to 
dancers who like to undulate soul fully 
n their partners’ arms. 

Differing shades of eccentricity are 
available in “Katinka” (Russell and 
Tobias), which may make you laugh 
if you are like that and “Hi-Ho, the 
Merrio” (Davis and Conrad) which 
demonstrates what love can do to a 
song writer. More pacific are “Hello, 
Aloha” (Gilbert and Baer), which 
may mark a return of Hawaiian dithy- 
rambs—if it does, we hope they sell 
the islands for taxes—the new Berlin 
revelation, ““At Peace with the World 
in the Evening with You,” which 
testifies to a lapse in the composer’s 
powers of self-criticism, and a produc- 
tion by the vastly gifted Philip Charig 
and Ben Bernie, “No Trouble but 
You.” 

The revues are prolific in hits, the 
“Scandals” having at least three, 
“This Is My Lucky Day,” “Birth of 
the Blues,” and “Black Bottom.” The 
last is most original and has the best 
lyric, but the “Lucky Day” thing 
probably will have the greatest general 
circulation. The Ziegfeld show not 
only has a hit “No Foolin’,” as pre- 
dicted in this column, but even is 
named for it. “No Use Talking” is 
the best of the Garrick Gaieties sym- 
phonies, and the late “Bad Habits” 
had a rather fetching hit in “Would- 
Ja.” The unlamented “Bunk” had 
no hit and it died, and the “Grand 
Street Follies” also seem to be hitless, 
which may be due to inexpert staging 
of songs. However, contrapuntalists 
will be amused by the combination of 
Foster and Bizet in the Uncle Tom 
half-hour at the Neighborhood. 

—R. A. §S. 


THE BLOODTHIRSTY REPORTER 


One remarkable feature of the trial is the 
de th of women among the spectators, there 
having been no more than five or six in the 

troom at any session.—Evening Paper. 

We have heard that one of the 
peculiar things about women is that 
they can often tell in advance when 
they are going to die and go home. 
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Beauty [s a“Business 


AN Orpuic on Orpuos by James WALLEN 


‘’ [ HAVE no business to which beauty must 

yield,’’ says one of the characters in the 

fine new play by Frederick Arnold Kummer 
entitled ‘“Beau Nash.”’ 


of the teeth is the first item on the program. 
| Orpuos, the night-time tooth paste, was 
| evolved through study and experiment to 
remove the day’s accretion of soft, sticky 


| Orpnos, used again in the morning, in- 


a marble soundness of the teeth. 





A tube to convince you of the merits of Orphos, sent free | 


OrpuHos Co., INc., 22 W. 32ND St., NEw YorK CITy 
Please send me, free, a trial size of OrPHOs Tooth Paste. 








eed, beauty is a business by itself. To 
t you must toil assiduously. The care 





, before it solidifies into the limestone 
tion that lacerates and infects gums 
proots solid teeth. 


a rosebud sweetness of the mouth and 
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Play the 


SILVER 






bb gew fellows whose game 
is more like hunting and 
trapping than it is like golf, 
above all others, ought to use 
a Silver King. The psychology 
of the thing is potent. It’s a 
big help to have the best! 


Most golfers find that they get 
15 to 25 yards farther when 
they play this best of all good 
golf balls! 


STILL A DOLLAR 


-no raise in the price 


A 
7/ 
4 / 
PHILADELPHIA 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 





ON AND OFF 
THE AVENUE 


FEMININE FASHIONS 
T happens that 
the first thing 


| that comes 


into my head to 
prattle about this 
week is the new 
Gordon V - line 
hosiery. The nov- 
elty of this lies in 
the reinforcement of the heel, whicl. 
in this case runs up in two slim tri- 
angles behind the ankle bone on each 
side of the back seam. These triangles 
have been scientifically arranged to 
follow the principles of kinetic design 
(if you must be technical) and are 
a great deal more graceful than the 
abrupt, straight-across-the-back-of -the- 
heel reinforcement that is familiar. 

You have to become used to the 
idea, of course, but the actual stock- 
ings do not draw attention to the ankle 
one-third as much as you would think. 
All the stockings are sheer and, for 
the present, can be obtained only in the 
shoe department at Saks-Fifth Avenue. 


PROPOS of shoes, the children’s 
department of Saks-Fifth Ave- 

nue was something of a revelation to 
these aging eyes. For children ten 
years of age and older, they report, not 
only demand baby French heels, but 
are indulged in them by their parents. 
And, from the age of six upward, the 
fastidious miss may make her own se- 
lection of the very latest modes in 
footgear. Alligator, patent leather 
with lizard trimming, suéde, and so 
on are present in large quantities. I 
also saw some delightful small ver- 
sions of the Peel Oxford (the one that 
laces across the instep) and the Deau- 
ville sandal, with or without crépe 
rubber soles. All these are as well 
made as more grown-up things, and 
furnish high relief from the Mary 
Jane school of footgear. But dear, 
dear, what a sophisticated younger gen- 
eration we are producing, to be sure! 


N impassioned correspondent writes 

in madly to tell the world that 
Macy’s, no less, have the most elegant 
and comprehensive collection of Deau- 
ville sandals in town. She insists that 
on Madison and Fifth avenues she 
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Troon—a distinctive Eng- 
lish three-button suit-for- 
sport that conveys the in- 
imitable style smartness of 
Banks tailoring. 


Full shouldered, peaked lapels, 
tapers snugly at the hips. 


Tailored to Order 
Up to $65.00 


Banks Gre 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
46 th Street 


Entrance on 


























A Paramount Picture 


An UFA Production 
with EMIL JANNINGS 
and LYA DE PUTTI 


“The theme of sex lure... . 
no silly censorship deletes 


—Quinn Martin, World 
It’s REALLY COOL at the 
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never found more than three pairs in 
any one shop and that they were very 
high-priced. At Macy’s there are 
fifty different styles and colors in im- 
ported sandals, at prices one-half of 
those she discovered elsewhere. 

And, before I leave the shoe sub- 
ject, a word, if you please! White 
kid shoes are not anywhere near as 
smart this season as they have been. 
Get linen, or natural straw, or some- 
thing like that. And, when buying 
the straw, strive to find those of close- 
ly woven Panama rather than the 
coarser weaves, for sad experience has 
taught me that the latter fray in just 
no time at all. 


T Best & Co. there are some 
attractive dressing gowns of 
printed crépe de Chine, unlined, the 
shawl collar and cuffs of a plain color. 
At $10.50 they are not only attractive 
—they are phenomenal! 

And, of course, this shop has some 
new sweater suits: one consisting of a 
round-necked sweater with horizontal 
stripes an inch wide in three harmoniz- 
ing colors and a plain crépe de Chine 
skirt (really, this is awfully good); 
the other, of silky bouclette striped in 
two colors, with a crépe de Chine con- 
vertible collar to match the skirt. 


T Altman’s—a number of sports 
scarfs of natural kasha, the ends 
decorated with wool cross-stitch de- 


signs. —L. L. 


THIS AND THAT 


LTMAN 
has recent- 
ly secured 


exclusive _ rights 
here for Pomeroy 
Beauty Prepara- 
tions, products 
well known to smart women in Eng- 
land but heretofore unobtainable here. 
Though every type of cream and lo- 
tion is included in the collection, this 
is a field in which expert competition 
is so wide that the individual must 
judge for herself. I recommend, 
however, a preparation called Safada, 
for keeping the hands soft and white; 
a nail polish and cuticle cream, and a 
cleansing fluid that is particularly ef- 
fective—the latter a unique idea in a 
beauty line, you must admit, but still, 
why not? 





F course, most people go to the 
M.M. Importing Company, at 6 
East Forty-fifth Street, for prosaic 


: 


FIFTH AVENUE 


North Corner of 98th Street 


The Environment Your 


New York Home Ought to Have 


PER Fifth Avenue is exceptionally 

attractive. It has an atmosphere of 
pleasing repose, while directly opposite is one 
of the loveliest sections of the Park. No other 
residential center is more delightful. 

So true is this that these apartments are 
being rapidly purchased and no land remains 
for future buildings of this type. Already the 
land value of 1170 Fifth Avenue has increased 
15%. Yet we are offering the apartments at 
the original price. They are of 6, 8 and 9 
rooms. 

This is the time to take advantage of this 
exceptional opportunity. Ask us about it 
today. Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc., 
Builders. J. E. R. Carpenter, Architect. 
Guaranteed maintenance charges. 


100% Cooperative. 


For prices, terms and full particulars, consult the 
Selling and Managing Agent 
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TRAVEL 
GIFTS 
Ir You Must 
LEAVE NEw 
YorK (AWFUL 
THOUGHT!)— 





we can soften the pangs of parting by 
sending you a real New York “Bon 
Voyage’—you might suggest this to 
your most generous friends. 

We'd rather have you come in and 
choose for yourself—but we have a 
fine new catalogue we’ll be glad to send. 

ELIZABETH H. PUSEY, INC. 

598 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Telephone N. W. Gorner 
Plaza 1941 57th Street 
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At the better stores 
Cc. STERN & MAYER, INC., 
10 West 33rd St., New York 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THe New Yorker, 


25 West 45th Street, New York. 
Please enter my subscription to THe New Yorker for— 


[_] 26 Issues—$2.50 
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Rare 
Books : ante 
First Standard 
Editions Editions 





New Yorkers invariably go to 
Himebaugh & Browne. An immense 
stock and intelligent assistants make it 
easy to find just what one seeks. Prices 
are GUARANTEED to be as low as any 
other shop and every purchase not meet- 
ing your fall approval is returnable for 
credit. What more can one ask? 


Write for catalogue 


HIMEBAUGH ¢ BROWNE 
Booksellers and Stationers 
4 East 46 Street 
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L] 52 Issues—$5.00 


(Canada, $5.50; Foreign, $6.00) 


Name 


Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us at least three 
weeks prior to the date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 
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matters such as pipes and special im- 
ported tobaccos and cigarettes. Un- 
abashed ladies occasionally wander in 
to purchase pipes that are the miniature 
of a man’s, cigarettes, and even—say 
it with sobs—cigars. But I will 
wager that fewof you knewthat M.M. 
carried the following: a smoky tea that 
its adherents fondly imagine tastes a 
good deal like Scotch whisky; a per- 
fume that I liked a good deal called 
Essence de Tabac for no reason ex- 
cept to avoid a feeling that the shop 
is effeminate in carrying it; a wooden 
Travis putter, balanced with deadly 
exactitude; and ladies’ umbrellas as is 
umbrellas—sturdy, large, made of ex- 
cellent heavy silk, and boasting hooked 
handles of cherry, English ash, and so 
on. Like those carried by very prac- 
tical Englishwomen in the country and 
rather swank for that purpose. 


T 1010 Sixth Avenue, the shop of 
Cushman and Cushman is in- 
stalled in the firm resolve to sell as 
many radios and electrical appliances 
as possible to the new aristocracy of 
upper Sixth Avenue. It also happens 
that their aim is to have the very new- 
est and smartest developments. 
They have, for instance, the Eden- 
ette Electric Clothes Washer, a con- 
traption designed for the laundering 
of light lingerie and baby’s things. 
This stands about a foot and a half 
high and gets things clean without rub- 
bing. Also, there are several stoves, in 
the different layers of which all or 
part of an apartment meal may be 
cooked simultaneously. And electric 
irons that automatically shut off when 
they reach a certain temperature. 
And a toaster (now there’s an idea 
for a wedding present! ) that can not 
only be regulated to toast the bread in 
any shade but, when it is finished, shuts 
off automatically and pushes the toast 
out for the delighted inspection of all. 
This was designed first for restaurant 
use, but has now become thoroughly 
domesticated. —L. L. 


MOTORS 


LL our boy 
friends 
along 

Automobile Row 
seem to be crash- 
ing through with 
the snappy town 
cars, which seems a strange policy just 
as summer is shivering its way upon 
us; but they are doing it gracefully. 

The Loco Cabriolet resting on Six- 
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ty-first Street is just about the last word 
in beauty, luxury, and color. Par- 
ticularly the color, which is sea-green 
(in deference to the season) with what 
might be called seaweed-green run- 
ning gear. There is much nickel 
throughout, substantial Loco construc- 
tion in the chassis and at the rear a 
brace of bumpers built to slide off to 
the side. This is nice since so many 
of the general market bumpers work 
on the theory that once hit ’tis better 
to adhere closely to the hittee and 
when a crash occurs they twine them- 
selves so persuadingly about everything 
that it is quite impossible to loosen 
them. Another thing we liked about 
the Loco bumper is that it looks just 
like a thermos bottle. 


HE other day we took a ride in, 

or rather on, a new Isotta Fras- 
chini chassis to see if it was as hard to 
handle as its name is to pronounce, and 
found to our astonishment that the 
big brute wiggled itself through traffic 
with the agility of a hunted hare. It 
was geared too low for practical sport- 
ing purposes, but then, as this chassis 
was intended for a town-car body any- 
way, the pick-up was regarded as the 
most essential feature. First speed 
was totally unnecessary, and it was one 
of the few foreigns we have ever 
driven that would accelerate from 
about five to over thirty in the length 
of a city block, most of them being, 
in our opinion, quite foul in high until 
a speed of at least twenty-five has been 
attained, 

They are made this way as a rule 
because the European driver has a 
penchant for being able to have on 
demand several times the best pick-up 
ordinarily obtainable in high. Thus 
he will drive along at about thirty to 
thirty-five. If he wishes to pass a 
car and there is traffic about he drops 
into a lower gear, speeds in a split sec- 
ond to forty, passes, slows down and 
slips back into high. 

The Isotta had as part of its equip- 
ment the comparatively new Servo 
brake. ‘This strange apparatus works 
by air, yet it doesn’t. That is to say, 
you push the pedal, the pedal lets a 
blast of air into a cylinder beneath the 
floor boards and the air by means of 
a piston obligingly applies the brakes. 
The odd sensation comes when you 
realize you have abruptly stopped a 
thirty-five-hundred-pound car by ap- 
plying no more foot pressure than you 
would use to step on a pin in your 
bare feet. But there is more! Un- 
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the perfumes of Mrabi a 


will not, dweelen— 


‘All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten 
this little hand,’’ mourned guilty Lady Mac- 
beth. 

A a full of tragic meaning for 
her... And is there not, perhaps, a meaning 
in it for the modern woman, too—in quite 
another sense?. . . 
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Perfumes—so subtle, so compelling in their 

lace! Yet the rarest fragrance of the per- 
Senal’s art cannot sweeten what is not by 
nature sweet. 

Soap and water itself cannot counteract the 
unpleasantness of one condition that is com- 
mon toeveryone. Bromidrosis! 

It is hard to believe that you can offend with 
underarm odor. Yet how many refined, attrac- 
tive women do have about them this unmis- 
takable odor! 

As for excessive moisture—Hyperidrosis— 
inatiaaneptnamaieliaad thie. aabeniened. 
with horrid half-moons of stain under the 
arms! Even the best dry cleaning can never 
take them out. 

Underarm moisture and odor are not easy to 
combat. The perspiration glands here are 
stimulated to unusual activity by heat, excites 


ment, nervousness. Clothing and the hollow 
of the underarm prevent normal evaporation 
of moisture. 

It is a physiological condition which phy- 
sicians say can and should be corrected by local 
application. The Journal of the American 
Medical Association says, “‘No harm comes 
from stopping the perspiration under the arms." 

There's just one sure effective way to get the 
hest of old enemy Perspiration. Not perfumes, 
not creams and powders, not even scrupulous 
cleanliness. A scientific corrective of the con- 
dition that causes it is needed. Odorono! 

Odorono is an antiseptic, astringent liquid 
originated by a physician. Doctors and nurses 
use it in their work in hospitals. 

It’s just like a lovely toilet water and twice 
a week is all you need to use it. You'll never 
have a trace of trouble either with moisture or 
odor again. And you'll have no need of any 
other protection for your clothing. 

Think of the joy of complete freedom from 
any danger of perspiration stain or odor! Al- 
ways sweet oddone, al ways neat and trim! 
Start the twice-a~-week Odorono habit today 
You can get it at any toilet counter, 35c, 60c 
and $1, or sent by mail prepaid. 


THE ODORONO COMPANY, 147 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 
Canadian address, 468 King Street, West, Toronto, Canada 


~~ peuwer hte te tnt tnt 





24 RUTH MILLER 
147 Blair Avenue, 
Cincinnati, O. 


NOTE: If you would also like to try 
Creme Odorono, a delightful new creme 
whichcorrects odoronly, send 5c additional. 


| Please send me sample of Odorono and booklet for which I enclose 5c. 


Name 


Addre:s 
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Te-he! How slick and funny-y-y! 

G-r-r-r-h! Funny, the dickens! 
Baldness is naked tragedy to the 
baldee. Just think of the amount 
of face to wash every day! 


Now our business is to know about 
hair troubles and what can be done 
for them. In every case we make a 
thorough diagnosis of the trouble 
to determine whether anything can 
be done. Ifthe case can be cured 
we recommend treatments to pre- 
vent further loss of hair or to cure 
baldness. 


The Saburo Guarantee 


The treatments recommended are 
guaranteed to give results satisfac- 
tory to you—the final judge. If, in 
your opinion, our treatments after 
a reasonable time have failed to 
accomplish their purpose, we 
pooeny refund the money you 

ave paid for treatments. (These 
treatments, by the way, are quite 
reasonably ' priced. ) 


The SABURO INSTITUTE 


Saburo Institute is a group of s ary 
under the direction of H. S. Whitefield 
‘devoted exclusively to the Rates study 
and treatment of hair and scalp troubles. 
The methods used by Saburo Institute are 
scientifically sound, and have met with 
marked success in this country and in 
Europe. 

We lay no claim to miracle working—we 
possess no magic panacea for hair ailments. 
Our diagnoses are made in consultation 
with a physician on our diagnostic staff. No 
treatments are prescribed unless the diag- 
nosis indicates that treatments can be ben- 
eficial. Diagnosis is a regular feature of 
Saburoservice and nocharge is made for it. 


Arrange for a Diagnosis Now! 


HOURS: 10 A.M. to 8 P.M. Weekdays 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M. Saturdays 


SABURO 
INSTITUTE 


INCORPORATED 
“FOR HAIR GROWTH 


25 West 43rd St., New York City 


Suite 603 Vanderbilt 5933 











your air system fail you, and were 
you to live through the ensuing acci- 
dent, when you got out of the hospital 
you could disconnect it (you’d prob- 
ably want to) and the brakes could 
then be worked in the ordinary me- 
chanical manner. 


PEAKING of foreign cars re- 
minds us of the new American 
model, namely the Overland Whip- 
pet. “Stand in front of this car,” the 
folder reads, “and you can imagine 
yourself on the boulevards of France.” 
If the car is moving toward you at 
all rapidly when you try this we hesi- 
tate to say just where you will im- 
agine yourself. Unfortunately the 
body resemblance to the French stops 
when you have admitted they both 
use four wheels, for the poor little 
Overland Whippet was that broad 
across that we looked covertly around 
to see if there were not some little 
whippets about. There were! The 
show window was full of them. 
Twelve, to be exact. All of which led 
us to ask how fast the car would go. 
As it is really a very nice little car 
with what looks like a darn good en- 
gine, we were delighted by the prob- 
ably truthful reply of “Fifty-five.” 
We wonder, en passant, if Messrs. 
Willys, Overland, and others realize 
the true comparison of their appella- 
tion, for at fifty-five their car will be 
just a few miles faster than its name- 
sake, the live whippet. 


HE accessory marts have been not 

so inviting the last hot days, but 
we did find one we had never seen be- 
fore. We were in the Park on the 
West Drive. Before us was a mo- 
torcycle with an empty side car chug- 
ging along. <A begoggled creature 
was at the tiller breeked and putteed 
and with a face that would make 
even a motorcycle run. 

In the rider’s heart there must have 
been some sort of springtime je me sais 
quoi, for in the side car, filling its 
dusty emptiness with the glory of 
June, was—a vase of flowers! “By 
their works ye shall know them.” The 
tremendous driver was a woman. 
Amen. —Eric Hatcu 


2 
IF | WERE QUEEN 


I would abolish 
Rugs to clean, 

Hats to preen, 
Chairs to polish— 
And, like a queen, 
In manner dollish, 
T’d sit serene. 











You won’t get taxi-itis if you 
live at the White. This apart- 
ment hotel is a short ride from 
anywhere and a pleasant walk 
from many frequented places. 


( Suites of 2 rooms, | 
including servi ing 
pantries, furnish 
or unfurnished, for 
long term lease or 
- short rental. Com- 
plete hotel service. 
4 Restaurant J 
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Special Summer Rates 
Direction OSCAR WINTRAB 


Hotel White 


Lexington Avenue at 37th Street 
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On the Ocea tren 
e Ocea Lake, y J. 
Surrounded by Green 
Lawns and Gardens, 


at the edge of the 
Sea. Two 18-Hole 







in the pine and holly section. ‘ne 
mile south of Spring Lake; a charm- 
ing hotel accommodating 200, witb 
its own boardwalks, its own privat 
beach and bath houses; eight acre 
of grounds. casino and tea nouse; 
music. dancing. yachting, cennis, 
golf; high class accommodations 
moderately priced 


WwW. B. STUBBS 
Telephone Trafaigar 7784 


















GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculptere, Mustration, Adver- 
pwey be wy ty 4 ~ qh y= 
of successisl modern artists. Catalogue on 


7013 Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. City 















“Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes” 


—but it’s surprising 
how many Brunettes 
you see up here too. 


Smartness prevails aboard the Ship 
in the Sky, which has won the 
public favor of Greater New York. 


Come up and count the stars in 
the sky, watch the iridescent lights 
in the harbor, and let yourself be 
carried away on the intriguing 
strains of Jack Albin’s symphonic 
dance music. 


Broadcast as usual by W E A F 


The Marine Roof 
of the 


HOTEL BOSSERT 


on 
Brooklyn Heights 


Telephone Main 8100 for reservations 

















A Retreat for 
the Civilized 


OME to Goshen Inn and forget what 

a swivel chair feels like, what a janitor 
looks like, what a radio sounds like. 
Leave the solidity and angularity of the 
city and bring your sport clothes. 


Come to Goshen for a day, better still 
for a week-end, best of all for a vacation. 
Fifty miles from town with good roads 
all the way. Erie trains from Jersey 
City. Delightful rooms, enlightened 
service and an intelligent menu. Golf, 
Tennis, Horses. Dancing, with Larry 
Siry’s own orchestra every Saturday. 


American or European plan—and either most 
reasonable. For advance reservations and infor- 
mation apply to Room 328, 17 East 42nd St., New 
York City. Vanderbilt 2953. 


GOSHEN INN 
GOSHEN, NEW YORK 
Under Management of The Kellogg Service, Inc 
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PARIS 
LETTER 


Paris, JUNE 26, 1926. 


EVERAL 
pictures are 
included in 


the exposition of 
Recent Works of 
Picasso chez Paul 
Rosenberg dated 
1918 and 1924 v which M. Rosenberg 
bought from the Quinn collection. 
This year Picasso, whose genius never 
tires of exploration, like his French 
contemporary Braque, has cleared up 
his colors, simplified his designs (after 
calculus the relief of a straight arith- 
metic sum is breath-taking), and re- 
stricted his subject material to melons, 
sheet music, mandolins, saxophones, 
and newspapers. 





|, Fee of Gertrude Vander- 
bilt Whitney’s Saint-Nazaire Me- 
morial, now overlooking a French har- 
bor in the same symbolic manner that 
Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty watches 
the Battery, is exhibited in the Spring 
Salon. At the top of a seventy-foot 
column three hundred feet from the 
shore, a bronze eagle with spread 
wings carries the modern crusader on 
its back: an American “doughboy,” a 
tribute to that first who, nine years 
before, landed under arms on French 
soil. Mrs. Whitney’s ability as a sculp- 
tor is highly esteemed in France, and 
her recognition became complete with 
the publication of a book about her 
work by Camille Mauclair, a French 
critic distinguished for his books on 


Watteau, Fragonard, and Rodin. 


NSTEAD of publishing more 

poetry, Mina Loy has signed her 
name in brass on the window of a 
shop for lampshades and bedroom slip- 
pers (underwear sold secretly in the 
back room) which she and Peggy 
Guggenheim Veil have just opened on 
the rue de Colisée. Original, like 
her literary criticism, the lampshades 
are made double with an inch between 
the two surfaces and the under one 
painted. ‘The design and colors are 
shadowed through by the light onto 
the outer shade of transparent white 
vellum. Some are mounted on odd 
glass bottles collected from the Quais. 


HIRTEEN years after it was 
composed, a pantomime also 
called ““Orphée” by Roger Ducasse was 

















of City Home 


APARTMENT 
HOTELS 


575 Park Avenue 


corner 63rd Street 
Wood ale fireplaces 
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van Bk. Ra 


25 West 75rd Street 
Just off Central Park West 


BND an 
W)LOOTT 


27 West 72nd Street 


Just off Central Park West 
Suites now available 


UNFURNISHED SUITES 


2, 3, 4 rooms or larger 
with private bath 
for each chamber 


If quality is the law of life to 
you, we invite your considera- 
tion of these luxurious city 
homes. The spacious suites 
permit the greatest liberty in 
the placing of your own famil- 
iar furnishings. Each suite con- 
tains a serving pantry with au- 
tomatic refrigeration and cir- 
culating ice water. Maid service 
is included in the lease, and 
the attractive owner-managed 
restaurants Cater generously to 
the most exacting. 


RESERVATIONS NOW 
READY SEPTEMBER 1926 


Booklets on Request 
Call or Write 


LAPIDUS ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 
27 W. 72nd St. 
Trafalgar \S 
Qi, 4200 s 


RS 
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ower ? 
Enjoy YOURS with 
eA SAVELI 


vo 
—s 
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Wave 


To enjoy that feeling 
of confident assur- 
ance that comes with 
knowing your hair 
is chicand modish— 
have a Saveli “ Per- 
manent’’. Expert 
operators, personally 
trained by Mr. Saveli 
— hair artist of Con- 
tinental fame—indi- 
vidualize yourcoiffture 
to express your per- 
sonality. 





Beauty and scalp 
treatments by spe- 
cialists. Prices 


reasonable. Advice 
without charge. 


\ 


17 W. 48th St. + = West of Fifth Ave 
For appointment phone Bryant 4232 
( Open evenings by appointment ) 
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} __Forappo appointment phone Plaza 5615 





Hotel Ambassador ¢ Park Ave. & 51st ; 


f __Forappoinument phone Plas 5615 
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The cost of living in PARK 
LANE is less than a house- 
keeping apartment of compar- 
able size and character, con- 
sidering the many services 
included in the rental, such as 
trained house maid, butlerand 
valet service, refrigeration, 
electricity and the cleaning of 
windows, etc. All housekeep- 
ing cares are removed. 


This Falltherewill be available 
for lease a few desirable apart- 
ments. 


Sirk Sane 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
HOTEL APARTMENTS 


299 PARK AVENUE 
N E& WwW YORK city 


Charles Wilson, Managing Director 
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performed zt the Opéra. Except for 
the fact that Ida Rubinstein danced 
the part of Orphée, it would have been 
better if it had not been given at all. 
The next night while the Monument 
Sarah Bernhardt was being unveiled 
in the Place Malesherbes, Madame 
Rubinstein scored a second triumph at 
the Théatre de 1’Odéon in “La Dame 
aux Camélias.” Mary Garden sang 
“Pelléas et Mélisande” at the Opéra- 
Comique. Alfred A. Knopf arrived 
and threatened to offer a prize for a 
manuscript so bad that no one would 
publish it. Arthur Hays has also 
halted on his way to Russia to argue 
with the Soviets about the confiscation 
of American property. 


HE costumed ball organized by 

the Marquis de Castellane for 
the benefit of the Fund to Restore 
Historic French Dwellings was given 
in the palace of the Rothschild Foun- 
dation. Trios of red-coated Swiss 
hunters with brass horns, stationed at 
intervals along the road between the 
gate and the door, greeted each auto- 
mobile with defiant fanfares. Five 
buffets fed seven hundred guests. 

“In the garden, lighted by green 
paper lanterns, a theatre ran a con- 
tinual performance of talent gleaned 
from most of the theatres and music 
halls along the boulevards. At the 
door of the first salon, receiving each 
guest at three hundred francs a ticket, 
stood the Marquis de Castellane, to 
whom modern society, he says him- 
self, is little more than a kind of 
“rich soil” to plant his roses in. 

All of French society and every one 
else seemed to be there: Anita Loos, 
who has just informed Europe that 
“blondes do not prefer gentlemen,” 
Mable Cory, who keeps the windows 
of her chateau closed so that “the wind 
won’t blow the powder off her pas- 
tels,” came as Little Bo Peep. The 
Princesse de la Glorietta made a star- 
tling Queen Elizabeth. Marchesa Ca- 
satti, the most extravagant eccentric 
in European society (and that requires 
some personality), dressed as an Amer- 
ican Indian. The Rothschilds stuck to 
convention and full evening dress. 
Mrs. Harry Lehr appeared as the 
Maréchale de Villars (whose palace 
she has just bought) in a dress copied 
by Worth from a portrait by Rigaud. 

One of the Marquis de Castellane’s 
pet roses is the Society for the Restora- 
tion of French Chateaux. Few peo- 
ple know that this society maintains a 
trained staff of guides for the purpose 
of conducting the distinguished tour- 
ist over historical France. —J. M. 
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COUNTY: 


; DINNER & SUPPER CLUB FOR NEW YORKERS 


854 - CAST: OR 5 ; 


STUYVESANT 9290 








No. 261—Philippine basket made of Nito. Excel- 
lent for Gentlemen’s collar box or Ladies’ sewing 


basket. Depth 34 inches, 
Price 

No. 262—Miniature of above. Splendid for col- 
lar button box or trinket box. Diameter 3 inches. 
Depth 4 inch. Price $3.00. Catalog on request 


Diameter 7 inches. 


540 . 
Madison 
Ave. 


New York 
City 





PORTO RICO SHOP 
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Special Announcements 


LEO STAATS, Premier Danseur of The 
National Opera, Paris, is conducting 
Master Classes at the 
ANDERSON-MILTON | 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE AND DANCE 
for 10 WEEKS ONLY 
ALSO | 





A SIX WEEKS’ INTENSIVE COURSE 


SCENIC AND COSTUME DESIGN, 
PLAYWRITING. 











Applications for these courses and enrollment for 


the Regular Fall Term of the School received}at 





| 128-130 E.58TH ST., NEW YORK 
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GOOD TASTE 


OR Goblest of virtues 

ONG people or res- 
taurants! We seek it 
both literally and figur- 
atively ... 


© Prisuratively in the 

good taste of charm- 
ing surroundings. Lit- 
erally in the good taste 
of delicious food. Some 
say we have succeeded. 
Will you visit us and 
judge for yourself > 


® 


Mme. BARNA’S 
RESTAURAN 


8 West 56th Street 
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Alamiac 


és NEW YORKS édeal 
SUMMER HOTEL 


Cooled by the 
Hudson's Breezes 


Every RoomHas Bath 
and Chilled Showers 


CONGO DINING ROOM 
“Coolest Place in town” 
20 Floors Above the Heat! 


Lowered Rates 


FROM 


June to October 


The 
Alamac hatel | 


BROADWAY & 718! STREET 














TABLES 
FOR TWO 


The Playground — The 
Post Lodge—and Goshen 


Inn 


HIS week, so 
x much of my 
energy has 


been expended in at- 
tempts to get every- 
A voy to sail with 

me on the France 
so that I won’t be too lonely, break- 
neck dashes to the beach late in the 
afternoons, and endeavors to get my 
friends to do something more con- 
structive than sit, that I almost forgot 
to do any of what I laughingly call 
work. 

Why, I ask you, should any real 
New Yorker go to dinner and the 
theatre in town? My favorite pro- 
gram is to leave town at five, play 
twelve or thirteen holes of terrible 
golf, swim, and dine at nine o’clock, 
which is early enough for anybody. 
Oh, yes, and drive back to dance at 
the Montmartre. 





TILL, in the interests of my dear 

public, I did go to the Playground, 
now bereft of the presence of Sophie 
Tucker. 

I must say that the Eddie Elkins 
Orchestra is elegant and the maestro 
grand, partly because he has a nice 
smile and partly because he looks so 
baffingly like about seven people at 


once that you can’t keep your eyes 


off him. I have no suggestions about 
the music other than recommending 
a can of brass polish to the saxes. 

Aside from that, the audience is 
composed of the kind of New Yorkers 
who sit back and demand their money’s 
worth. Hence, there is a large show 
composed of young women showing 
the maximum amount of epidermis 
and agility and the minimum amount 
of personality. I found it dull. My 
escort found it dull. I recommend 
telephoning to find out if it is still 
open before you decide to pay no 
attention to me and go. 


8 Bees is no question about it, 
the Post Lodge on the Boston Post 
Road in Rye has the nicest crowd any- 
where en the road. Mind you, every- 
thing is relative, but you know the 
kind of white trash (who simply have 
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BLONDES 
PREFER 
“GERANIUM” 


(With apologies to Anita Loos) 


“ OW it’s all very well to improve the 
AC brains and the intellijence—but, for 

my part, I have everlasting faith in 

Helena Rubinstein’ s red geranium lipstick and 
rouge. I mean, it’s just wonderful how a touch 
of devine color seems to intreege men much 


more than a girl’s education. 


“So my friend and I visited the Rubinstein 
salon—you know the lovely exotik one with 
scarfs and futurist pictures and statuary—and 
because my friend is brunette, she got the rasp- 
terry. Red raspberry rouge, I mean. 


E BOTH decided that if girls must be 

beautiful as well as brainy, we might 
just as well patronize the very greatest beauty 
specialist in the world—so we went to Helena 
Rubinstein, nachurally. 


“It’s wonderful how each client there gets in- 
dividual attention. They scrootinize your face 
all over—examine every wrinkle and pimple 
and pore—and give each person a special treat- 
ment. 


. FTER ALL, if men simply won't look 

at a girl unless she resembles some 
magazine cover or bathing beauty, you can’t 
blame us for resorting to art. 


**So now that we get Madame Rubinstein’s 
Valaze beauty treatments and use her devine 
creams and lotions and a bit of her make-up, 
it’s marvelous how ravishing we're getting 
to be. 


**And it really isn’t expensive at all—because 
we simply send the bill to our respective 
‘hubbies,” who worship the very ground we 
tread on, now that we have become so inut- 
terably beautiful.” 


P. S.—This is the historical place 
I have been telling about. 


SALON de BEAUTE VALAZE = 
Jeena Kichiiplein er 
46 West 57th St., New York |e 


PARIS — LONDON 
NEWPORT—154 Bellevue Ave. 
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A Cool Refreshing 
Countryside 

After a hot day in the office, home 
in a few minutes. And home where 
it is cool and clean and exhilarating. 
Every sport is within a few minutes. 


And an evening drive is a pleasure, 
not a traffic tangle. 


Kew Gardens, L. I. 
15 minutes from Penn Station, N. Y. C. 


2 rooms, Forest Park Apartments §$ 73 
3 rooms, Kew Gardens Terrace 95 
4 rooms, Forest Park Apartments 115 
5 rooms, Kew Gardens Terrace 140 
5 rooms, Forest Park Apartments 135 
6 rooms, Kew Gardens Terrace 175 
6 rooms, Forest Park Apartments 155 


Forest Hills Gardens, L. I. 

13 minutes from Penn Station, N. Y. C. 
3 rooms, Gardens Apartment $ 90 
3 rooms, Tennis Place Apartment 125 
4 rooms, Gardens Apartment 120 
6 rooms, Gardens Apartment 180 

All superior elevator apartments 


Why not investigate? 


GUYON L. C. EARLE 
225 W. 34th St., N. Y. City 
Chickering 2874 











"A tin she’ll 


love to touch’’ 


“Whether itisthe extra 
thoughtfulness or the indescrib- 
able deliciousness of each tid- 
bit, a woman always makes a 
special fuss over a gift of one of 
my beautifully decorated tins 
of mee-tee nuts and candied 
fruits. Priced from $2.50 to 
$5.00 and delivered to her if 
you prefer." —Charles S. Cash 


CASHS 
mete TLUTS.... 














on aman 

Matl Order D: ~~ ¢ W. B’wa tabs hitehall 5608 
202 ay ( ud. Bidg. a pve 32 St. 
Hudson Term. Concourse way, 77 St. 
223 Fulton ow, (Greenwich) 23a Bway, 87 St. 
309 Madison, ‘way, 95 St. 

Pershing Sq. B tag. 38 Lenox: 114 St. 
650 Ww. 181 (nr. Wadsworth) 927 Prospect, 163 St 


Philadelphia: 1513 Chestnut St. 














to show off the fact that they have a 
car) that one sometimes finds. Here, 
dancers stop in the middle of the floor 
to laugh, a flapper seized with the 
impulse to Charleston is clapped on 
by the onlookers, the saxophone player 
stops in the middle of a piece to tell 
a good one to the drummer, and every- 
body seems to be having a good time. 
Which constitutes the difference be- 
tween a good place and a bad one. 

e Lodge, by the simple process 
of pasting a lot of stars on the ceil- 
ing and placing striped awnings about, 
now claims to be a Spanish patio. And 
the Johnny Johnson Orchestra, direct 
from the Club Mirador, wears gray 
suits, grins broadly, sings close har- 
mony, and is at present well in the 
lead of the Lipstick contest. 


HEN, after bewailing for a year 

that there is positively no good 
place to eat near my apartment, I 
discover that, right around the corner, 
at Thirty-seventh Street and Lexing- 
ton Avenue, the Hotel White is at- 
tracting all kinds of attention by vir- 
tue of its cuisine. (Have you ever tried 
putting lemon juice on buttered beets? 
Grand.) It is quiet. It is cool, by 
gosh. And the menu is excellent. 


Week-End Notes 


BOUT three hours by Erie—O 
horrid thought!—from town, 

the Goshen Inn at Goshen nestles 
sweetly and invites calm week-ends in 
‘he country. It is like an English 
inn, and has the most comfortable 
beds I have slept in in many a long 
day. Out on the terrace at breakfast 


you may gaze upon dignified gentle- 


men perched in sulkies and pacing their 
horses around the track; tennis courts 
are around the block somewhere; and 
golf privileges on a nine-hole course, 
where there is almost nobody to watch 
you drive, are accessible by motor. 

The feature, however, is the Sat- 
urday night dances, to which the flow- 
er of young man and girlhood arrives 
from miles around to cavort to the 
elegant music of Larry Siry (himself) 
and a four-piece orchestra. These 
parties have all the zip of successful 
country club affairs. Aside from this, 
a quiet time was had by all. And 
I had a swell time. 


WO infuriated experimenters re- 
port that their flasks split in half 
when they tried my dent remedy of 
filling them with ginger ale and shak- 
ing them. Go easy, —LipsticK 
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When 
Summer Popularity 
Depends on Dancing 


EALLY Good Dancers are so scarce they 
are always in demand. When it’s so easy 
to become an amazingly wonderful dancer, 
it’s a shame to merely “get by.” Within a few 
lessons you can enjoy the thrill of being the best 
lancer in your set! 
oon the summer months I am offering lessons 
the usual rate. This is a rare oppor- 
tunity to learn all the newest interesting steps 
in the Fox Trot, Tango, Waltz and Charleston— 
‘or almost nothing ! You will be taught how 
to gain confidence, the secret of leading and 
iollowing and how to make your dancing more 
enjoyable to yourself and partner. All the 
lessons are private and given under my personal 
supervision. Call or ’phone for an appointment. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 


7 East 43rd Street Vanderbilt 1773 
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because 
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FELTMANS' 


CONEY ISLAND 





TWO ORCHESTRAS 
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Your Vacation 


—a Wonderful Inclusive 
Cruise De Lux 





QUEBEC 


and 


Canada’s Maritime 


Provinces 
Two 12-Day Tours 
The Ship Your Hotel 


Modern, finely appointed 
Ss. S. MUNARGO 
432 feet long, 5714 feet beam 
SAILS FROM NEW YORK 


2 Days at Halifax 
1 Day at Charlottetown 
214 Days at Quebec 
and up the famous Saguenay 


3000 miles of supreme voyaging. Dhck 
sports—dancing. No passports required 
For Rates and Reservation 


MUNSON 


STEAMSHIP LINES 
67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 








‘*Rast 
Meets 
West’ 

IT IS SUMMERTIME 


IN SAMARKAND 
THE GARDEN IS OPEN 


Summer Club Dinner 
$1.50 


Luncheon-Tea-Dinner 
No Cover Charge 


9 East 54th Street 


Plaza 3461 


MUSIC 
7 to 10P. M. 
















— in either case, quite unpredictably.” 











—at the regular 
Prices. Only slightly 
higher for the better grades. 
J. VAN BUREN BROWN, INC. 
Jaeger Bldg.—Fourth Floor 
590 FIFTH AVENUE, AT 48th 
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THE 


(arwick. 


65 West 54th St 


N.E. CORNER OF SIXTH AVENUE 





One Worm Turns on 
Another, Named “Ouro- 
boros”—Guedalla Takes 
Down a Few “Fathers of 
the Revolution” —Barry- 
more’s “Confessions” 


HE spring’s novel to read, dis- 
interested parties tell us, was 
“Sorrell and Son”; we have not 

yet been given an opportunity. Mean- 
while, we can report ourself reading 
and unlikely to finish “The Worm 
Ouroboros,” and can be disagreeable 
about Philip Guedalla’s “Fathers of 
the Revolution.” This is not fiction 
but to our liverish thinking might as 
well be, even though historians allow 
that Guedalla is mainly true to fact. 
“The Worm,” a romantic fantasy, 
has two rather weighty sponsors, the 
Jameses Branch Cabell and Stephens. 
They certify to the statement of the 
author, E. R. Eddison, that his book 
is sheer story, without any second 
meanings. Stephens says it is Celtic in 
spirit, as a duffer would have guessed 
from its proper names. Cabell lets 
down easy such duffers as the one ad- 
dressing you, in saying he has tried 
“The Worm” on many persons, and 
has concluded that any one finds in it 
“exceeding joy, or else nothing at all 
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“Distinguished 
«Apartment 
Hotel 


ACH suite in the Warwick 

—from 1st floor to 36th— 
is a complete, luxuriously ap- 
pointed unit; each cleverly 
planned tocreateanair of home- 
like informality. Terraced tow- 
ef apartments; pantries with 
electric refrigeration; large 
closets. Suites of 1,2,3,4rooms 
or more. Moderate rentals. 


We are finding it plum cake, of 
the richest quality, loaded with the 
choicest ingredients, but plum cake of 
which we cannot make a meal. Never, 
so far as we know, have kings, 
queens, warriors, witches and demons 
been assembled at the courts or de- 
ployed in the wilds of imaginary 
realms so gorgeously and profusely 
as by Eddison, in his Lessingham’s 
dream in a Lotus Room on a June 
night ruled by Mercury. But—are 
you old enough to remember Mere- 
dith’s ascendancy, and to have squab- 
bled over whether “The Shaving of 
Shagpat” was not great stuff? “Shag- 
pat” is mere invalid diet in compari- 
son with “The Worm”; and besides, 
a good many of us have been spoiled 
for sweets like these; we are ad- 
dicted to allegorical meanings, and 


Ready OCTOBER Ist 
LEASING NOW — Plans on request 
Ownership Management 
Personal direction of Mr. A. F. Miller 


BROWN, WHEELOCK: 
HARRIS, VOUGHT & CO., Inc. 


20 East 48th Street 
Vanderbilt 0031 


Representative on Premises 
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By Night 


AMBASSADOR guests sleep | 
under blankets in summer— | 
sun and sea TAN them by 

day and breezes FAN them by 

night —all day long they 

cool off in the surf or The 
Ambassador pool — all night | 
long they curl up under 
blankets to keep warm! 
— and every minute of their | 
sojourn in Atlantic City is | 
made memorable by the 
efficiency, luxury and courtesy 


of Ambassador service. 
Rhinelander 9000 


Th @ for Reservations 
Ambassador 


ATLANTIC CITY 





























THE 
AMBER 
LiqnHr 
TEA GARDEN 
QIWEST 91h SUTEET 


The Carmpen os Oren 


Real Southern 
Cooking 


Sunpay Dinner § to 7 


Jum off hifth Avenue J 











fidget whenever we cannot find them. 
And who has done more to addict us 
than James Branch Cabell? 


UEDALLA’S “Fathers,” the 
paternity of some of whom is 
involuntary, are George III, Louis 
XVII, British statesmen and soldiers, 
a few Americans—not, by the way, 
including Jefferson, while including 
Hamilton—and Lafayette. Presum- 
«bly you know his style by this time, 
and his epigrams, at his best, as good 
as any one’s, if sparkle is an epigram’s 
whole worth. He is the prince of 
after-dinner biographers and _histori- 
ans; but as anything further, he can- 
not hold a candle to Strachey, and 
it isn’t in patriotism that we prefer 
even Minnigerode, whose irony, less 
lofty and scintillant, has system, whose 
malice has discrimination, and who 
really is out to do more than amuse 
the diners by taking down statues. 
Guedalla’s intimations that he’s 
likewise out have enthusiastic sec- 
onders; nevertheless, we don’t believe 
a word of them. His practice is to 
hit on a catchy, paradoxical concep- 
tion, sound it as theme, and harmo- 
nize with it everything that follows. 
He may respect facts, but if the man, 
his subject, gets in the way of the 
stunt, so much the worse for him. 
The method works prettily with sim- 
ple men like King George or North, 
and sufficiently well with a kind of 
picturesque man like Burgoyne. Ap- 
plied to the elder Pitt, it produces de- 
ceptively clever inanities. Guedalla’s 
insistence on aphorism yields plenty 
of Good Things, certainly; it also 
yields: “His (Pitt’s) death, like his 
life and his opinions, was magnifi- 
cently obvious,” and “Personal gov- 
ernment depends for its success upon 
two factors, the person and the gov- 
erned”—which is obvious but not 
magnificent; it is wise-cracking under 
the strain. 


OHN BARRYMORE’S are the 

most diverting “Confessions of an 
Actor” in some time. They are 
short, fresh, and genuine, and they 
have what you might call tang. Two 
tidbits have already been widely 
quoted, his Uncle John Drew’s dry 
remark, upon hearing his letter from 
the City That Was, that “it took a 
convulsion of nature to make him get 
up, and the United States Army to 
make him go to work,” and Shaw’s 
candid and interesting comments on 
his: “Hamlet.” It would be a mistake 
to suppose these were all there was to 
the neat little book.—ToucHsToNnE 
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Larchmont On-The=Sound 


Is (as you know) one of the most beauti- 
ful Suburban residential sections in 
the popular County of Westchester. 
The artistic judgment in the construction 
of this place is beyond comparison 
This Spanish type home—a gem | 

















of old Spain right here—7 large 
rooms, 3 baths, huge living-room 
with exquisite original fireplace 
arr closet spaces, sun parlor 
with tile fountain opening through 
casement doors onto rustic bridge 
to open artistic tea house—copper 
leaders and gutters, hardwood 
floors throughout, tile roof; 2-car 
“built-in” heated garage; grounds 
over }4-acre wooded and shrubbed. 


Price $30,000 
Other houses $12,000 and upward 


Albert J. Holler, Inc. 


Trust Co. Bldg.—Tel. 1—Larchmont, N. Y, 

























THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION 


m™ GARRICK 
GAIETIES .”. 


G Thea., 65 W. 35th St. Evgs. 8:3 
GARRICK "‘Eisaenen Thure. & Sat. ri 





It’s A Great Comedy 


“THE PATSY” 


with CLAIBORNE FOSTER 
BOOT 


45th St., W. of B’way. Eves. 8:30 
Matinees WED. and SAT. 2:30 





39th and B yay. Evenings § 
CASINO *" *Nfatinees Wed. and Sat 


RUSSELL JANNEY’S MUSICAL SENSATION 


: Vagabond King 


Based on McCarthy's “If I Were King”’ 
HERBERT CORTHELL—CAROLYN 
THOMSON—MAX FIGMAN—OLGA 

TRESSKOF—ROBERT CRAIK 


MUSIC BY RUDOLF FRIML 





SHUBERT THEATRE 44h Siicc 


EVENINGS 8:30 MATS. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
Florence Reed in 


The Shanghai Gesture 





West 42d St. Eves. 8:30 
New Amsterdam Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mg. Dirs. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


MARILYN MILLER 
SUNNY Aristocrat of 


And Her Star 
Musical Comedies 


Company 





Theatre, West 46 St., Eves. 8:20 
Matinees, Wed. & Sat. at 2:20 


FULTO 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 
“THE LAST 
OF MRS. 


Ina Claire oss" 


By Fred’k Lonsdale. Staged by Winchell Smith 
with Roland Young and A. E. Matthews 
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TELL ME A BOOK TO READ 


These Are a Few of the Recent 
Ones Most Worth While 
NOVELS 
RounpaBouT, by Nancy Hoyt (Knopf). Ro- 
mances by the young, about the younger, 
haven’t changed much, whatever may have 
happened to their idiom. ‘This one is de- 

cidedly pleasant. 

[ue  Sacrep Tree, by Lady Murasaki 
(Houghton Mifflin). “Great lovers” and 
their sweeties haven’t changed much either, 
though “Genji” is nine centuries written, 
ind Japanese. 

EvA AND THE Dere ict Boat, by Franz Mol- 
nar (Bobbs-Merrill). Two entertaining short 
novels about unrequited loves. 

Two ork Turee Graces, by Aldous Huxley 
(Doran). A good character study, likewise a 
story. ‘Three short stories are included. 

GanpLe Fotrows His Nose, by Heywood Broun 
(Boni & Liveright). He once wrote a wise, 
foolish fable, “The Fifty-first Dragon.” This 
is a longer thing of the same kind. 

TrEFTALLow, by T. S. Stribling (Doubleday, 
Page). Or, Why Young Freethinkers Leave 
Tennessee. Savagely ironic realism. 

Beatrice, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon © 
Schuster). Proving that good fiction can be 
got out of the mother-son situation without 
writing either in gibberish or at intolerable 
length. 

Tue Sitver STALLION, by James Branch Cabell 
(McBride). To be honest, we found “Jurgen” 
an album of hand-illumined Hot Ones. But 
this Poictesme romance is a great deal more. 

Tue Viapucr Murper, by Ronald A. Knox 
(Simon @& Schuster). Still worth listing as 
the best detective story published lately. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


LARA Barron, by Harvey O’Higgins (Harper). 

Socpier’s Pay, by William Faulkner (Boni 
& Liveright). Spanisu Bayonet, by Stephen 
Vincent Benét (Doran). At last report, 
GENTLEMEN PrEFER BLonpEs and HELEN OF 
Troy were the top and second national best- 
sellers; don’t overlook them, however. 


SHORT STORIES 
Tue Love Nest, by Ring W. Lardner (Scrib- 
ner’s). And neither will any one interested 
in Scott Fitzgerald’s fiction overlook his 
“All the Sad Young Men.” 


GENERAL 


ConFEssiIons OF AN Actor, by John Barrymore 
(Bobbs-Merrill). Noticed on page 50. 

Tue Story oF Puitosopny, by Will Durant 
(Simon & Schuster). A good job; neither as 
simplified nor as soggy as you might expect. 

Tue Rosarre Evans Letrers From Mexico 
(Bobbs-Merrill). Now that the peons have 

her land, they won’t work it—think it’s 
haunted. No wonder; in a sense, it surely is. 

Fix Bayonets! by John W. Thomason, Jr. 
(Scribner’s). The Marines in France, and 
like a dream of an impossibly wonderful War 
book, come true. 

Tut Mauve Decape, by Thomas Beer (Knopf). 
\ beautiful, if “denigrating,” study of the 
national environment of Beer’s small-boyhood. 

Tue Arcrurus Apventure, by William Beebe 
(Putnam). Sharks, surgeon fish, albatrosses, 
plankton, etc., and fine, juicy prose, by an 
‘mazingly enterprising scientist who Can 
Write. 

Tue Verpicr oF Bripiecoose, by Llewelyn 
Powys (Harcourt, Brace). Impressions in 
\merica, by a grave, but appealing innocent 
who happens to be a genuine prose poet. 

Evcar Attan Por, by Joseph Wood Krutch 
(Knopf). Perhaps this Freuded Poe isn’t 
juite identical with the real one, but it seems 
s if it might be very like him. 

Nororious Lrrerary AtTacks, edited by Albert 
Mordell (Boni & Liveright). One of the 
attacks” is Henley’s on the chocolate effigy 
of Stevenson. 
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AAO PARK AVE. 
AT 50th ST. 


“AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
OFFERING THOSE LUX~ 
URIES TO WHICH THE BEST 
PEOPLE ARE ACCUSTOMED 











? HOTEL MARGUERY- 





Experienced 
Apartment dwellers 
will tell you many advantages 
of living in a building owned and oper- 
ated by Bing & Bing, Inc. Inquiries invited. 


BING & BING, INC., 119 WEST 40th ST. PENN. 4180 


BALE 


3 


24) 
< 
Go 


cAn exclusive and luxurious hotel on resi- 
dential Park Avenue, just north of Grand 
Central Terminal, patronized by distin- 
guished residents and visitors in New York 


270 Park Avenue, at 47th Street 
New York 














WHAT HANDWRITING 
REVEALS 
Booklet sent FREE | on request 
Monsieur X. de NICE 


P.O. BOX 200— GRAND CENTRA 
, TERMINAL—NEw YORiw 
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It is easy to believe that as soon as he put in this magnificent desk with 

furnishings to match, the president of the great financial institution, whose 

executive office this is, found his ideas were coming faster, and that they 
were of a finer character than ever before. 


“THINKING, thinking, think- 
ing—none of uscanstopthinking, 
but wecan all improve our style. 
And we submit that one of the 
best ways to think better and 
faster is to surround yourself 
with distinctive and beautifully 
designed office furniture. It is 
impossible to think ignobly be- 
hind a noble desk! 


Nhe WILLIAM F. WHOLEY CO. die 


es EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 











ll East 36th Street - - - - - - New York City 
Telephone Caledonia 9810 
“More than the sale of merchandise — a Service in the Fitness of Things” 5 4 
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ORIGINAL 


MELACHRINO 


The One be: ie Sold the‘World Over” 


CROWN PRINCE PAUL of GREECE 


Heir to the throne, brother of King George 
of Greece, cousin of the Kings of England, 
Denmark and Norway. One of. the many 
scions of royalty and nobility the world over 
who smoke and endorse Melachrino cigarettes. 


Plaix:- Cork 


Xu 








TRANSLATION 
I smoke with preference Melachrino cigarettes, which 
give the greatest pleasure to those smokers who know 


what good tobacco means. PAUL 
Prince of Greece and Denmark 
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America Dry ~/or Dry America 





AMERICA 


GINGER ALE 


After a strenuous day on the 
course there is nothing more ex- 
quisitely refreshing than America 
Dry Ginger Ale. Enjoy it in your 
home or at your favorite hotel, 
restaurant or night club. Delight- 
ful alone, captivating in combi- 
nation with other beverages. 


An Achievement of Over a Century 


of Beverage Making 
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